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hr are various ways of describing the struggle that is going on 
in the world—democracy vs. despotism, good vs. evil, civilization 
vs. barbarism. I like to think of it as hope vs. despair. 

Hope has been the theme of American songs and poems, The eagle, 
the stars, the torch, the youth—these are symbols of reaching up and 
on—hope that our fathers willed to us and that we in turn want to pass 
on to our children. 

For America is truly the land of hope. This can be seen if we recall 
how we came to be. About one hundred and sixty-five years ago our 
forefathers, living in thirteen little colonies on the Atlantic seaboard, 
found themselves faced with a most difficult decision. They had looked 
upon themselves as good British subjects and they had considered them- 
selves sharers and partners in the liberties won by Englishmen under the 
Stuarts and Cromwell. But there had been a great war from 1756 to 
1763; and following that war a stupid British government had adopted 
stupid colonial policies, and conditions had become so intolerable that 
the only way out, in the opinion of many Americans and British alike, 
was to break the bonds and start afresh. Our fathers were pioneers, they 


*This is a section of the Report of the Dean of Teachers College for the Academic 
Year Ending June, 1941. 
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were young, they were isolated, they had courage. They resolved to 
build a new sort of country where men could live a new sort of life, 
where in time they could realize their many hopes. 

They lived in a world where men were persecuted for religious beliefs, 
They hoped for religious toleration. 

They lived in a world where men could not speak their minds, print 
their thoughts, or assemble with their fellows. They hoped for a world 
where speech would be free. 

They lived in a world where a little gang owned the government. 
They hoped for a world where government would derive its just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

They lived in a world where a government told each man how he 
should earn his living, what he could have, hold, and spend. Our fathers 
hoped for economic freedom. 

These four hopes, all together, give the meaning of liberty. 

Our fathers lived in a world where there was one justice for rich and 
another for poor; where the rules of justice were made as the rulers 
desired. They hoped for equal standing before the courts of law, under 
written law and understood rules. They hoped for an equal voice in 
government. They hoped for equal opportunity for their children, 

These three hopes give the meaning of equality. 

Our fathers lived in a world ..f poverty. They hoped by invention, 
industry, and a fair division of the fruits of hard labor, for a time when 
every man might have a home, clothing, food, and a share in the luxuries 
of life. This they called happiness, and the fact that they termed it the 
“pursuit of happiness” indicated their hope. 

American history since 1776 is the story of a gradual approach to a 
fulfillment of these hopes. The road was not easy. Millions of immigrants 
had to be fused in our melting pot. There was a wilderness to conquer. 
There were forests to clear, swamps to drain, roads to build. The fac- 
tories and machines of the Industrial Revolution complicated the prob- 
lem. Modern technology, the first World War, and the Great Depression 
set us back. 

But we had courage and faith; and we still have courage and faith. 
In this we are different from Europe. The hopes for liberty, equality, 
and the pursuit of happiness were not confined to America. Other coun- 
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tries shared them; other peoples followed our example. But they never 
shared our confident optimism. They walked with us for a few years. 
Then, some of these European people—the Axis Group—deserted us. 
They followed us up the hill; they looked at the vista beyond; they 
reached for the stars. Then with faint heart they faltered. When they 
were young, Mussolini and Hitler were hopeful. They voiced their 
hopes for greater liberty and equality. But both gave up; both became 
discouraged; both despaired; and seeking food, shelter, clothing, and 
employment, they turned their backs, gave up the quest for liberty and 
equality, and counseled their peoples if they wanted bread to crawl in 
among the cavemen and seek the sanctuary of the stockade. “So is hope 
changed for despair.” 

These despairing peoples acquiesce in governments that persecute on 
account of religion, abridge civil liberties, abolish popular government, 
restrict education, encourage the secret police and concentration camps, 
and seduce the minds of youth. 

This defection of other peoples, this flight from hope to despair, 
should be their own business. Under ordinary circumstances it should be 
no concern whatever of Americans what political or social beliefs Italians 
or Germans may hold. But the despotisms have made it ovr concern. 
Mussolini has said, “It is either we or they.” Hitler has vowed destruction 
to democracies and is using every instrument of propaganda to effect 
this destruction. In Europe there is a shooting war; over here there is a 
shouting war. In the days of 1776, the Fathers wrote and spoke most 
eloquently of American hopes. We have just as eloquent statements to- 
day; witness the President’s wonderful Four Freedoms Address. But, 
unfortunately, today councils of despair are heard as loudly as councils 
of hope, and plausible, appealing, American sounding voices come over 
the short waves trying to kill our hopes and to shake our confidence. 
They plan to fool us; they seek to deceive us; they know that dupes 
will lick the leash. 

We must defend ourselves. Ideas we cannot deport. Our ears we 
should not stop. The defense against a bad idea is a better idea; the 
defense against a half-truth is the truth; the defense against propaganda 
is education; and it is in education that we must put our trust. 

Germany and Italy talk of their youth, In reality they are aged, dis- 
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illusioned, in despair. But Americans are children of hope, and if we 
know our country and understand its history we can see how far we 
have succeeded in making real our hopes. The gloomy prophet, the 
dream killer is no good American. Whispers, gossip, and false witness 
should never weaken our faith. Only the ignorant can be shaken. Those 
who know will understand and love this land of patriot dream. This is 
what Cromwell meant when he said that in preference to a gentleman— 
the usual army officer of his time—he would prefer “a plain russet-coated 
Captain, that knows what he fights for and loves what he knows.” 

These are the days of total war. No longer do the few fight for the 
many. The whole population takes part, not only in fighting the fires 
and suffering the bombs; but in mechanical war, it takes thirty people 
working behind the lines to keep one soldier or sailor on the front lines. 
Thus all must know what the struggle is about, what we fight for, and 
love what we know. 

Now is the time for all good Americans to come to know their coun- 
try and to share its hopes. We must know who we are, where we come 
from, where we hope to go. There are non-citizens who understand 
America better than longtime Americans. There are recent arrivals in 
whose ears still rings the clank of chains. Many a Mayflower descendant 
can awaken from his slumber by heeding the experiences of the foreign 
born. But all of us, citizen or non-citizen alike, in this time of peril must 
here highly resolve to dedicate ourselves to the task of knowing America 
so as to share its hopes and work for the realization of these hopes. 

Part of this task will be attempted by the National Citizenship Educa- 
tion Program, under the Department of Justice and the Work Projects 
Administration of the United States, to assume the direction of which 
I have been given partial leave from the College. Our goal is to improve 
and extend the opportunities and facilities for citizenship education for 
the five million non-citizens of America, by helping them to learn the 
English language and understand the principles of the democratic form 
of government. We plan not only the union of the forces of justice, 
education, and WPA but we expect to launch a campaign to secure the 
volunteer services of thousands of private citizens as well. In addition to 
the work of schools and colleges, it will require a great volunteer effort 
to give five million non-citizens a glimpse of our hopes for liberty, 
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equality, and the pursuit of happiness. This effort should do good to 
pupil and teacher alike. Once we know, we cannot but love and gladly 
serve. 


Thus, the present world struggle can be viewed in one sense as a con- 
test between hope and despair. The Germans and Italians have given up 
the struggle for democracy; their hopes have failed; and they have given 
way to despair. The Americans, the British, and the enslaved democracies 
still have hope. Doctors say, “While there’s life, there’s hope.” It is better 
to say, “While there’s hope, there’s life.” Men can hold up their heads, 
men can lift up their hearts, only when they look forward. “I lope is the 
mainspring of patriotism.” Citizens ignorant of America may despair. 
If they know their country and love it they will have hope! Then they 
can be glad to belong to a “. . . land of youth and freedom beyond the 
ocean bars, . . . where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of 
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stars. 
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The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the National Youth Administration, 
and the Public Schools 


JOHN K. NORTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


O NE of the most significant developments in education during the 
past decade is the establishment and expansion of the educational 
work of the Civilian Conservation Corps Camps and the National Youth 
Administration. The issues raised by the continued existence of these 
federal agencies responsible for the administration of education have 
been the subject of careful investigation and extensive deliberation by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association. 
The results of this work were recently issued by the Commission in a 
seventy-nine page report.’ The following article briefly presents major 
findings and recommendations of this pronouncement. Every educational 
leader will find it highly desirable to secure a copy of the complete re- 
port and to read it in full. 


DEFINING THE ISSUE 


The basic issue raised by the gradual transition of the CCC and NYA 
from a temporary and emergency status to a permanent status is stated 
by the Policies Commission as follows: 


When educational needs arise which affect the national welfare, cut across 
the bounds of states, and appear to be beyond the unaided powers of states to 
meet, should the federal government operate and control educational pro- 
grams intended to meet these needs? Or should the federal government under- 
take to meet these needs by working through the state-and-local educational 

1 The Civilian Conservation Corps, The National Youth Administration, and the Public 
Schools. Educational Policies Commission, 1201 16th Street, NW., Washington, D. C, 
194I. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF FEDERAL YOUTH AGENCIES 


In developing its statement on this issue, the Commission first sketches 
the events and circumstances under which these agencies came into ex- 
istence. The CCC and the NYA were originally established as two of 
the federal “emergency” agencies for “work relief” created during the 
depression. It soon became apparent, however, that the youth employees 
of these federal agencies had various educational, as well as employment, 
needs. As these needs were recognized, both the CCC and the NYA at- 
tempted to meet them. This process continued until recently the Presi- 
dent of the United States in an official message said of the NYA “. . . its 
major purpose is to extend the educational opportunities of the youth of 
the country. . . .” Of the CCC, the President said: “. . . its major purpose 
is to promote the welfare and further the training of the individuals who 
make up the Corps. . . .” 

It should be noted that these educational functions are controlled and 
administered directly by the two federal agencies. This situation came 
about because, when these federal agencies of relief employment became 
federal agencies of education as well, the pattern of federal control and 
administration was extended to their educational activities. 

The frequent use of the term “emergency” in the early statutes and 
executive orders affecting the CCC and NYA testifies to the fact that 
these agencies at first were regarded as temporary. Their continued ex- 
pansion and increased appropriations, however, suggested permanence. 
For example, the appropriations for the NYA alone grew from $35,000,- 
000 for 1936 to $157,000,000 for 1941. Already the Director of the CCC 
has recommended that the work of this agency “be adopted as a perma- 
nent part of our national governmental activities.” Proposals of similar 
import have been made for the NYA. 

The Commission points out that the Federal Government in estab- 
lishing the NYA virtually rejected a comprehensive plan for a national 
youth program to be operated through existing public educational 
agencies. This plan, presented to the Secretary of the Interior and the 
President’s Emergency Fund Allotment Committee in 1935 by the 
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United States Commissioner of Education, called for a comprehensive 
youth program to include “supervised education, recreation, and part- 
time employment” for out-of-school and unemployed youth for “at 
least 42 hours per week,” with funds to be furnished by the Federal 
Government to provide “financial assistance either for work done or in 
scholarship grants.” 

The main features of the proposed program were essentially the same 
as those later developed by the NYA. In matters of administration and 
control, however, there was a basic difference. The plan of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education was built along decentralized lines. “The 
very heart of this program,” the Commissioner stated, “is its emphasis on 
community administration.” While the bold outlines of the program and 
the financing of it were to be planned by the U. S. Office of Education, 
its detailed control and administration were to be carried forward in the 
communities, It included provisions for local community councils for 
youth, and administration at the state level by the state department of 
education advised by a state council for youth. 

This proposed plan, however, was not accepted. And within a few 
weeks, the Federal Government established a youth agency directly 
administered and controlled by federal officials from the Washington 
office to the local community. The continued expansion of the educa- 
tional programs of the federal youth agencies has been the subject of 
frequent warnings expressed by a number of different educational 
organizations. 

Since 1940 there has been some disposition on the part of the Federal 
Government toward a return to the long-established policy of keeping 
the control of education in the hands of state and local authorities. At the 
same time, however, the NYA and the CCC have continued to operate 
and control nationwide programs of vocational training, and in the case 
of the CCC, other forms of education also. Accordingly, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission sums up the events affecting the establish- 
ment and development of the federal youth agencies as follows: 


The CCC and the NYA were both established as temporary agencies, 
under federal control, to provide employment for needy youth. Both agencies, 
however, moved in the direction of permanence. Both agencies undertook to 
provide vocational training and other forms of education for youth, as well 
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as employ ment. Both agencies, as they developed educational programs, kept 
these activities under the control of federal officials. 


The Commission, accordingly, states that the basic issue still remains. 
It cannot be resolved merely by minor adjustments and improved ar- 
rangements for federal-state cooperation. It can be resolved only by ad- 
hering to a conscious and consistent policy affecting the relations of the 
Federal Government to education. The Commission then proceeds to 
state what the policy should be. 


A POLICY FOR FEDERAL RELATIONS 
TO EDUCATION 


The Commission proposes that sound policy requires that operation 
and control of education remain in the hands of the states and localities, 
but that federal leadership (as defined below) and federal financial aid 
for education are essential. 

It is pointed out that national commissions appointed by both Presi- 
dent Hoover and President Roosevelt have urged the wisdom of such 
a policy. But it is neither on traditional nor authoritative grounds that 
the Commission bases its position. It places even greater weight upon an 
analysis of current circumstances and conditions which seem to justify 
continuance of the decentralized pattern of educational administration in 
the United States. 

This analysis makes clear that contemporary conditions require a sys- 
tem of schools and colleges, which encourages educational adaptation, 
experimentation, and progress, which makes difficult the intellectual 
“capture” of children and youth by a central government, which avoids 
competition and duplication by dual systems of education, and which 
resolves rather than emphasizes class lines. Exploration of these charac- 
teristics leads the Commission to conclude that: 


The American educational system, with decentralized control, is highly 
adaptable to changing and diverse needs. It encourages local initiative, fosters 
experimentation, and facilitates progress. It acts as an effective safeguard 
against the possible misuse of education by a central government for partisan 
purposes. Furthermore, the addition of a second system, under centralized 
federal control, would result in undesirable competition for funds and per- 
sonnel, in wasteful duplication of plant and program, and in undemocratic 
cleavages along class lines. 
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NATIONAL INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


The Commission is concerned with safeguarding state and local con- 
trol of education. It is equally concerned that the nation’s interest in 
education should be recognized and acted upon. The harmful results of 
educational deficiencies cannot be quarantined within state boundaries, 
The benefits of good education likewise extend beyond state boundaries. 

Two functions are specifically identified which the Federal Govern- 
ment is peculiarly qualified to carry out, and which it must perform, if 
the nation’s interest in education is to be fulfilled. 

First, the Federal Government should supply educational leadership. 
By federal educational leadership is meant research, conference, experi- 
mentation, demonstration, and publication. Every activity carried on by 
the Federal Government in the promotion of better education which 
stops short of control or coercion may properly be included in this term. 

Second, the Federal Government should furnish financial aid to equal- 
ize educational opportunity. This need is grounded in the inequalities of 
taxable capacity of the states and in the superior taxing power of the 
Federal Government. Federal financial aid is made even more imperative 
by the urgent needs of youth and by the high cost of meeting them. 

This aid should be distributed to the states on objective bases of alloca- 
tion rather than on the judgment and discretion of federal officials. As a 
general policy, federal financial grants should be made for broad edu- 
cational purposes. For example, a federal grant-in-aid for a compre- 
hensive program of education and guidance for youth might properly 
be made. Specification of the general purposes for which the grant was 
to be used would be desirable for a period sufficient in length to permit 
this service to become firmly established in state and local school systems. 

Against the foregoing description of events leading to the develop- 
ment of the NYA and the CCC, and the foregoing fundamental state- 
ment of policy affecting federal relations to education, the Commission 
makes certain proposals and recommendations. 


PROPOSALS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Now, rather than later, is the time to accomplish fundamental plan- 
ning and definite action in reconstructing the nation’s programs of edu- 
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cation and of public employment for youth. This conclusion rests upon 
immediate current needs, sharpened by the demands of the defense 
period, and upon the serious problems which youth will inevitably en- 
counter in the postwar period of readjustment. 

Schools generally have not achieved an adequate program of educa- 
tional service for youth. To meet the situation school officials must 
provide educational services for all youth. The obligation is not met if a 
youth withdraws from a school before he is equipped for full-time em- 
ployment: There should be no “out-of-school unemployed youth” for 
federal agencies to educate. 

Nothing less than a reconstructed educational program for youth 1s 
demanded. Seven basic elements in such a program are identified and 
summarized by the Commission as follows: 

1. Every youth needs comprehensive, balanced preparation for living. 
This should involve education for self-realization, human relationship, 
civic responsibility, and economic efficiency. 

2. Each youth should have special education for an occupation as a 
part of his preparation for economic efficiency. 

3. Many youths need work experience under employment conditions 
as a part of their preparation for permanent jobs—experience under con- 
ditions of real work as a preliminary to final entrance into full-time em- 
ployment. 

4. Youth need placement in permanent employment in positions 
which are suited to their abilities and preparation, and which offer them 
reasonable opportunities for growth and advancement. 

5. Youth need supplementary education and training after placement 
in permanent work, as an aid to occupational advancement and to growth 
into the responsibilities of adult life. 

6. Some youth need financial aid to meet personal expenses involved 
in attendance at secondary schools and higher institutions. 

7. All youth need continuous guidance from competent, understand- 
ing counselors. 


In urging action along these lines, the following significant statement 
is made: 


The Educational Policies Commission well knows that the schools of 
America have not fully met these needs in the past. It knows that educational 
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problems exist, which affect the national welfare, and with which the federal 
government is rightly concerned. The Commission is convinced, however, 
that the federal government can most effectively express its concern, not by 
attempting to meet these needs directly through agencies of its own creation 
and under its own control, but by strengthening “the state-and-local educa- 
tional agencies to do a job which, in the American democracy, is properly 
theirs to do. 


The accomplishment of these things requires more than a full willing- 
ness on the part of states and localities. The Federal Government must 
also do its part, or the ends desired cannot be achieved. More specifically, 
the Federal Government’s part must include leadership and financial aid, 
as outlined above. 

There is also a third federal function. This involves assumption of full 
responsibility for providing employment on public works for youths 
who have completed their vocational training and who cannot be placed 
in regular positions. This service will be especially necessary in times of 
adjustment or depression. 

This work should be provided as a phase of a comprehensive program 
of Federal Public Works such as has been projected by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. A public works program of this type would 
doubtless include the most useful projects in conservation, construction, 
and other public services which have been developed through the CCC 
and NYA. These would now appear, however, as projects of their nor- 
mal operating agencies (such as the U. S. Forest Service, the National 
Park Service, city departments of parks and recreation, public libraries 
and boards of education), rather than of separate federal youth-employ- 
ing agencies. Employment on public works of this type should be open 
to young people after completion of their vocational preparation with 
the same degree of adequacy as for older people. This work should be 
looked upon as “neither relief nor a youth training program, but rather 
employment in producing goods or services which are needed by some 
public agency, with wages and requirements of efficient workmanship 
comparable to those in private employment in similar fields.” 


Retain and perfect youth services—discontinue federal agencies 


The pronouncement of the Commission as outlined above urges the 
continuance, expansion, and perfection of greatly needed educational 
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services for youth, but recommends control and administration of these 
services by state and local school systems. It also urges provision of a 
comprehensive federal program of public works when employment con- 
ditions require, which would include adequate provision for the employ- 
ment needs of youth who had completed their formal schooling. 

The CCC and NYA as federal administrative agencies would even- 
tually be discontinued according to the following recommendation: 

As soon, therefore, as they have completed their present emergency assign- 
ment of training workers for the national defense production program, the 
National Youth Administration and the Civilian Conservation Corps should 
be discontinued as separate youth agencies, Their functions as agencies of 
vocational training, general education, and guidance should be continued but 
transferred to state- and-local educational agencies. Their functions as public 


works agencies should be continued but located with the general agency or 
agencies of public works. 


RECOGNITION OF CONTRIBUTION OF NYA AND CCC 


The Commission emphasizes that its recommendations are directed 
solely to matters of policy. Its report is not an appraisal of CCC or NYA 
personnel. It neither criticizes staff personnel or the efficiency of ad- 
ministration of either agency. It in no way detracts from the credit due 
the CCC and NYA for their services as temporary agencies to needy 
youth during the depression period. 


It does not follow, however, that because an agency does a good job on a 
temporary emergency assignment, it should therefore become a permanent 
part of the governmental structure and of the educational system. 


Rather, administrative organization and procedure should be such 
that they promise most adequately to meet the long-term needs of youth 
for education and employment. The Commission recommends the or- 
ganization and procedure which it believes are most likely to meet these 
needs. Briefly the permanent plan which it recommends— 

1. Promises the greatest economy in the use of public funds for meet- 
ing the vital needs of youth. 

2. Distinguishes between the functions of the Federal Government 
and of state and local agencies; and carefully defines the educational 
functions of each of these levels of government. 
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3. Provides an organization which would avoid rivalry for funds and 
competition for personnel. 

4. Avoids the cleavages which would result from organizing educa- 
tion along class lines. 

5. Distinguishes between the functions of vocational education and of 
employment on public works, and indicates agencies which should ad- 
minister each of these public services. 

This is a propitious time to make the transition from present federal 
policy to the one here recommended. One thing only is needed to start 
the transition. This is authoritative assurance on the part of the Federal 
Government of acceptance of the policy recommended. 














An Experiment in Understanding 


DONALD G. TEWKSBURY 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


and WILLIAM B. FEATHERSTONE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ea are a number of crucial problems which confront the wide- 
spread movement for the improvement of teacher education in this 
country which require special investigation and study. Among these 
problems two are central to the deliberations of the Cooperative Study 
Group organized this year at Columbia University under a grant from 
the General Education Board. These may be briefly stated and discussed 
here. First, should the current pre-service patterns of teacher education 
be radically altered to meet the needs of teachers who will probably be 
called upon to work in the various new-type curricula now increasing in 
number and variety in this country? Second, how may there be de- 
veloped more effective means of cooperation between liberal arts fac- 
ulties and professional faculties of education in the preparation of 
teachers for secondary schools? These two problems have not, it is true, 
been uppermost in recent discussions of teacher education, but it will 
undoubtedly be agreed that they are of such significant character that 


they should be carefully considered by some group in a spirit of under- 
standing. 


THE NEED FOR A COOPERATIVE STUDY 


Preliminary study reveals that these problems are most complex. The 
question of the necessity of altering current pre-service patterns ob- 
viously involves passing judgment on the appropriateness and soundness 
of the new-type curricula now being widely adopted. This prior ques- 
tion is one that is demanding more and more attention under the im- 
pact of current social and economic trends, and one that requires study 
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at once broader and more penetrating than any thus far undertaken. If 
a study of this kind should result in even a positive but qualified ap- 
proval of such reorganized secondary school programs as the so-called 
“activity curriculum,” the “core curriculum,” and the “community- 
centered curriculum,” it is clear that drastic revision would have to be 
made in current pre-service patterns of teacher education. Just what 
changes would be needed in this case would then become a matter for 
investigation of immediate importance for all institutions responsible for 
the preparation of secondary school teachers. 

In facing the question of the respective responsibilities of academic 
and professional faculties in the training of teachers, we are met with a 
serious and perplexing situation. This situation is rarely discussed openly, 
although its resolution is generally regarded as fundamental to an 
improvement in teacher education. We refer to the opposition and 
antagonism which exist between liberal arts colleges and schools or de- 
partments of education. Undoubtedly much of this opposition and an- 
tagonism is due to a mutual lack of understanding between the several 
faculties concerned. There are fortunately some encouraging trends 
which may serve to alleviate this condition. In certain universities, plans 
have recently been developed for overcoming some of the existing dif_i- 
culties by the establishment of “joint programs” for the preparation of 
teachers that involve the cooperation of academic and professional 
faculties. For the past three years a joint pre-service program has been 
in effect at Columbia University,’ and it has achieved considerable 
success. Most people will probably agree that what is needed at this time 
is a more thoroughgoing study and analysis of the misunderstandings that 
exist between liberal arts faculties and professional faculties of educa- 
tion in the country at large with respect to the preparation of teachers, 
and a formulation of proposals for a more fundamental resolution of this 
particular situation in the interests of the improvement of the teaching 
profession in the public schools of our democratic society. 


THE COOPERATIVE STUDY GROUP 
As a step in the direction of meeting these needs Columbia College, 
Barnard College, and Teachers College established this year, in associa- 


1 See E. S. Evenden. “The Columbia University Cooperative Program in Pre-Service 
Teacher Education.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 42, pp. 603-611, April, 1941. 
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tion with the Commission on Teacher Education, the Cooperative Study 
Group referred to above. This new venture is entitled “A Cooperative 
Study of Problems in the Preparation of Teachers for New-Type Sec- 
ondary School Curricula.” With the assistance of an appropriation of 
$8,000.00 from the General Education Board, eight $1,000.00 fellow- 
ships have been granted to four public school representatives of new- 
type secondary school curricula and four representatives of liberal arts 
colleges and universities concerned with the problem of the preparation 
of secondary school teachers. These eight Fellows form the nucleus of a 
seminar given this year in Teachers College, which includes, in addition, 
a number of advanced graduate students. 

The representatives of public school systems in the Cooperative Study 
are: Roosevelt Basler, Director of Curriculum, Tacoma Public Schools, 
Tacoma, Washington; David H. Dingilian, Basic Course and Senior 
Problems Teacher, Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, California; 
Vernon C. Lingren, Instructor in General Science, Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, Illinois; and Elizabeth Rose, Instructor in Eng- 
lish and the General Studies, Tuscaloosa Senior High School, Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. The representatives of liberal arts colleges are: Esther 
Crane, Professor of Education, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Eugene E. Pfaff, Professor of History, University of North Carolina, 
The Woman’s College, Greensboro, North Carolina; Karl A. Stiles, Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; and Elizabeth Tarp- 
ley, Associate Professor of Home Economics, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. The advanced graduate students participating in the 
seminar are: Henry F. Butler, Teacher of English and Public Speaking, 
Pace Institute, New York City; Vivian Edmiston, Graduate Fellow of 
the Commission on Teacher Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois; R. H. Lampkin, Assistant in Curriculum, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Sarah Saunders, Senior Core Teacher, 
Rockymount, Virginia. 

This Cooperative Study Group, as it has come to be called, meets 
weekly under the leadership of a staff composed of faculty representa- 
tives from Columbia College, Barnard College, and Teachers College. 
Consultants secured through the cooperation of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and other bodies, together with specialists drawn 
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from the several faculties in Columbia University, contribute to the work 
of the seminar from time to time. The immediate staff consists of the fol- 
lowing professors: Professor Hollis L. Caswell of Teachers College, 
Chairman, ex-officio; Professor William B. Featherstone of Teachers 
College, Professor Will French of Teachers College, Dr. Wilbur M. 
Frohock of Columbia College; Professor Helen H. Parkhurst of Barnard 
College; and Professor Donald G. Tewksbury of Teachers College. Pro- 
fessors Featherstone, French, and Caswell serve as special advisers to the 
public school representatives, and Professors Tewksbury, Parkhurst, and 
Dr. Frohock serve in the same capacity for the liberal arts representa- 
tives. Professors Lennox Grey and Edward S. Evenden have been closely 
associated with this cooperative program from the beginning. 


THE WORK OF THE STUDY GROUP 


During the year the Cooperative Study Group will investigate the 
programs of pre-service preparation for teachers offered by various in- 
stitutions in the country, and in particular the current cooperative pro- 
gram in Columbia University; it will study the recent developments of 
significance in liberal arts education, and in particular the programs of 
general education represented by “broad field” and “survey” courses 
and other types of experimental programs undertaken by various aca- 
demic institutions; and it will examine the widespread movement for the 
reorganization along rather radical lines of secondary school curricula 
in various public school systems in this country. Among the chief aims 
of the Cooperative Study will be the publication of a joint report by 
the members of the group, systematically examining the various problems 
which confront representative schools and colleges in the pre-service 
education of teachers for newer types of programs in the secondary 
schools. This report will probably be published and made available to 
institutions concerned with the education of teachers. It will be apparent 
to those familiar with the difficulties of the problems in this area that the 
Cooperative Study Group can only be expected to make a beginning by 
opening up the field for further study and investigation by others. There 
can be no doubt, however, of the real need at this time for such a study. 

It is gratifying to report that the Fellows have already demonstrated 
their ability to work together in a spirit of real understanding. The work 
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of the seminar is conducted not as a formal course, but as a “cooperative 
inquiry” on the part of two groups of representatives, one from the 
public schools and one from the liberal arts colleges. Rarely, if ever, have 
two such groups been brought together for a year of joint investigation 
and study. This is one of the unique features of the present project and, 
as such, warrants the title of this article, namely, “An Experiment in 
Understanding.” A preliminary basis of mutual understanding is being 
laid by a full discussion of the problems involved in the respective pro- 
grams and interests of these two quite disparate groups of representatives. 
As the discussions have proceeded, some of the fundamental conflicts in 
points of view and experiences between the two groups have been re- 
vealed. These differences will be the subject of further analysis and study 
as the necessity for formulating more inclusive approaches to the prob- 
lems of teacher education becomes apparent to all concerned. It is ex- 
pected that the responsibility of writing a cooperative report which rests 
heavily on the group will lead during the next few months to a candid 
and sympathetic analysis of difficulties and the formulation of some fruit- 
ful approaches to the special problems of teacher education central to this 
particular study. 


THE SCOPE OF THE COOPERATIVE STUDY 


The exact nature and contents of the joint report is yet to be deter- 
mined, but it may be of interest to the readers of this article to indicate 
some of the problems which have already been suggested for discussion: 

1. What is meant by a “liberal education”? Are both cultural and vo- 
cational elements included in the term? 

2. Has the liberal arts college a special responsibility for the education 
of teachers to be distinguished from its responsibility for the education 
of prospective doctors, lawyers, and so forth? 

3- Should teacher education, unlike medical and legal education, be 
regarded as a “joint” responsibility of academic and professional faculties 
in a liberal arts college or university? 

4. What are the causes of the opposition which exists between aca- 
demic faculties and professional faculties of education? 

5. Is there a “science” as well as an “art” of education that may be 
taught? If so, what is the nature of this science and this art? 
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6. What is the nature of “subject matter”: 
cupy in the learning process? 
| 7. How may prospective teachers be best prepared to work in the 
i more promising secondary school programs? What elements would con- 
4 stitute a good pre-service pattern of teacher education? 
8. What are the criteria of a secondary school curriculum appropriate 
to the needs of both college preparatory students and non-college pre- 
Hk paratory students? 
5 9. Is a “fifth year” of teacher education desirable? If so, what should 
Y be its nature? 
| 10. What are the relations of pre-service and in-service programs of 
teacher education? 


What place does it oc- 


The sample questions listed above do no more than suggest the scope 
) and character of the Cooperative Study now being undertaken. The 
| Fellows are conscious of the difficulties of deciding on those issues which 
f should be included and those which should be excluded in a subject as 
| broad as the education of teachers. It has been agreed, however, that the 
report must be selective rather than comprehensive. The composition of 
the Study Group itself implies certain principles of selection. It will be 
recalled that the unique aspect of this study is that it is one undertaken 
. cooperatively by representatives of liberal arts colleges and the public | 
schools. As such, it is essentially an adventure in understanding which | 
fT can best achieve its results by focusing attention upon the two major 
problems outlined in this article. If an answer can be found to these 
problems, the Cooperative Study will have met a need well expressed by 
| President Conant of Harvard, when he said in his Report for 1937-1938: 
1 “Tt is, perhaps, not an overstatement to say that, by and large, American 
Ai universities have avoided a whole-hearted or systematic attention to pub- 
1 lic education at the school level. Certainly there has rarely been, in any 
1 institution, a concerted attack by the faculties of arts and sciences and of 
| education on the problems presented by the new conditions. Yet such an 
| | effort is imperatively needed.” 
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Reading Comprehension of Adults 


IRVING LORGE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER, DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY, INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


and RAPHAEL BLAU 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


uTHors and publishers, editors and advertisers, textbook writers, and 
eli have been concerned with the development of books, 
magazines, advertisements, and teaching materials that will be readable 
by adults—readable in the sense that the printed page will be compre- 
hended and understood so that the ideas will be disseminated, the articles 
purchased, and the lessons learned. In the practical world of today, the 
people concerned with communication of ideas have developed a rough- 
and-ready concept of the “average reader” as one who can understand 
printed material on the sixth-grade level or as one who can comprehend 
the kind of printed material that an average twelve-year-old readily 
understands. 

The conscious or unconscious adoption of the crude standard of sixth- 
grade or twelfth-year level is based on the felt need for some practical 
gauge for preparing printed materials. Such a standard is not altogether 
accidental. Out of the facts and fancies about the adult, the sixth-grade 
standard developed. The facts concern the intelligence level of the adult 
population. From World War I came the widely popularized generaliza- 


*This study was made possible by funds granted by Carnegie Corporation of New 
York in support of studies of the reading comprehension level of adults and of young 
workers in a metropolitan area. The Corporation is not, however, the author, owner, 
publisher, or proprietor of this report, and is not to be understood as approving by virtue 
of its grant any of the statements made or views expressed therein. 


Acknowledgment is also gratefully extended to the Works Progress Administration, 
New York City, Project No. 665-97-3-6 sub 7-sub 12 (Irving Lorge, sponsor), who fur- 
nished some of the personnel who acted in the capacity of experimental subjects. 
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tion that the intelligence of the white draft was not much above the 
thirteen-year level. The accumulated evidence about the intelligence of 
adults indicates that such a quantitative determination was not incorrect. 
The fancy, however, is concerned with mental decline and with the 
interpretation of mental tests of adults. Mental decline was argued by 
analogy from the data concerning the loss of visual acuity with age, the 
loss of auditory acuity with age, the slowing of reactions with age, and 
so on. It has been demonstrated, however, that the power to deal with 
intellectual tasks does not decline with increasing age. In general, the 
power to handle intellectual problems reaches maximum somewhere 
between ages sixteen and twenty-four, and thereafter remains relatively 
unchanged throughout life. Of course, if a time-limited mental test is 
used for estimating intellectual level, the scores in successively older age 
groups will diminish, but such reduction in score is primarily a function 
of declining reaction speed and not of absolute intellectual power.’ 

Of course it is relatively easy to administer tests of reading ability to 
determine the reading level of children in school or of children of school 
age. It is much more difficult to get adults to take tests so as to make an 
adequate estimate of their reading skill, level, or attainment. Only by 
fortuitous circumstances is it possible to give tests to large samples of 
adults to obtain some indication of their reading competence. Two such 
opportunities presented themselves in the last five years. 


READING OF UNEMPLOYED ADULTS 


In December, 1938, and January, 1939, a population of 242 adults in 
the age range from 20 to 70 years were given a series of intelligence, 
reading, and achievement tests. These adults were made available through 
the Works Progress Administration. On the basis of this group, it was 
possible to calibrate reading tests in terms of school population norms. 
From this group, who took four forms of the Thorndike-McCall Read- 
ing Scale, two forms of the Reading Test of the Thorndike Intelligence 
Examination for High School Graduates, two forms of the Gates Read- 
ing Survey for Grades 3-10, and the Traxler Silent Reading Test, and 


1 Lorge, Irving. “The Influence of the Test upon the Nature of Mental Decline as a 
Function of Age.” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 27, pp. 100-110, February, 


1936. 
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other tests, it was possible to make reliable and valid estimates of reading 
comprehension ability of a sample of the adult population. It is interest- 
ing to note that the average reading level of this sample is approximately 
at grade 9.2 at age 15.1, with the middle two-thirds showing reading 
comprehension between that of grades 6.8 and 14.6, or for school ages 
between 13.2 and 17.7. Only a sixth of this group showed comprehension 
level below that of the average seventh grader. More important, how- 
ever, was the fact that from the Part III Reading Test of the Thorndike 
Intelligence Examination, valid estimates of reading grades could be 
made at or near age 34. 


READING OF ADULTS 


The study of the WPA adults, however, left much to be desired. It 
was not known what kind of sample of the general adult population 
they were. Fortunately, it was possible to test a group of adults whose 
ability in reading comprehension was known at the time they were in 
school in the eighth grade at about age fourteen. 

The second sample of adults were individuals who had been tested in 
the eighth grade of New York City public schools in 1921 and 1922. 
Between December, 1921, and November, 1922, over two thousand 
children were tested with tests of reading, arithmetic ability, clerical 
aptitude, and mechanical adroitness. These tests were administered as 
prognostic instruments in connection with a study of vocational success 
in relation to abilities shown at or near age fourteen. Of this sample, 862 
were boys in the second term of the eighth grade of elementary schools 
in Manhattan—a fairly representative sample of boys in grade 8B in 
New York City in 1921-19222 

At the 1921-1922 testing, each boy was given under standard con- 
ditions each of the following tests: Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale; 
LE.R. Arithmetic; Stenquist Assembly Test; I.E.R. General Clerical 
Test (C-1). 

From 1921-1922, these individuals were followed up in order to ob- 
tain their work career records. In general, every boy was seen at least 
once every other year. Over a period of twenty years, the staff managed 


* Lorge, Irving. “Retests after Ten Years.” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 
25, pp. 136-141, February, 1934. 
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to keep in touch with more than five hundred of these individuals. 

In November and December, 1932, and in March, 1933, the boys were 
asked to return to Teachers College for reexamination with the same 
tests they had taken in 1921-1922. About one-fifth of the group returned 
to take the tests. The data for the entire group, and for the volunteer 
retest group are presented in Table I. On the basis of statistical tests, it 
was established that the volunteer retest group may be considered as a 


TABLE I 


Tue Mean AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE SPECIFIED TESTS FOR THE ENTIRE 
GRovuP IN 1921-1922, OF THE 1932-1933 VOLUNTEERS ON THE SAME TESTS AT THE 
SAME TIME, AND OF THE 1941 VOLUNTEERS ON THE SAME TESTS AT THE SAME TIME 











THORNDIKE-McCALL IER ARITH- STENQUIST ASSEM- IER GENERAL 
READING SCALE METIC BLY TEST CLERICAL TEST 
n mean s n mean s n mean s n mean s 
Total group....... 862 52.84 8.10 863 10.00 2.36 856 41.53 20.99 851 44.53 11.07 


1932 volunteers. ...163 53.12 8.51 164 10.19 2.74 163 42.49 22.55 160 42.84 12.51 
1941 volunteers. ...133 53.42 8.21 133 9.59 2.43 133 38.73 20.68 133 44.62 11.70 





random sample of the total basic sample. The data for the retest group 
may then be considered as representative of the total sample, and, by 
extension, of New York City adults who had attained the eighth grade 
of elementary school. 


READING AT AGE 14, 25, AND 34 


Again in May, 1941, after twenty years of follow-up, these individuals 
were invited to come back to the College for testing. In this program, 
they were given Part III, Form V, of the Thorndike Intelligence Ex- 
amination for High School Graduates, the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability, Higher Form A, on a twenty-minute time limit, 
the Minnesota Scale of Opinions, and a questionnaire on their activities 
and interests. This time 133 men volunteered. Their basic 1921-1922 
data are shown in Table I. Forty-seven of the 1941 volunteers had also 
taken the 1932 battery of retests. The 1941 volunteers may be considered 
a random sample of the original total group. 

From the total sample in 1921-1922, from the volunteer sample of 


3 Thorndike, Edward L. and Others. Prediction of Vocational Success. The Com- 
monwealth Fund, New York, 1934. 
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1932-1933, and from the volunteer sample of 1941, it is possible to esti- 
mate the reading comprehension level of an identical group of men at 
ages 14, 25, and 34 years. The T-score equivalents for the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale averages at the specified ages are: 


For age 14 based om O62 Cases........scccccccccscccscces 52.84 
For age 25 based Om 163 Cases... ......sccesccccccceeces 64.26 
Per ame 34 Uamed GM 835 COIR. ecco cccccecsccecccsccees 60.90 


In terms of the established norms, the grade equivalents for the Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading Scale at the specified ages are: 


BOE BD Bec cc serenssvesentesenessecsssesceseeess grade 6.8 
UN MN Won 65ccecenesedebeaathacaceeusesysntnsen grade 11.3 
OE BD Bens inci cindncccsvacdsneeeseverescnnczedeed grade 9.2 


And in terms of the established grade norms, the age equivalents for 
the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale at the specified ages are: 


FOF G90 14.2.2. ccccccccccccccccccssecesaccescscccres age 13.2 
FOr O8€ 25.2.0. cccccccccccccccccccsececceccccscccens age 15.9 
FOr AGC 34.2 00s cccccccccccccccccccecescccscesceces age 15.0 


These results show that a specified group of adults who are subjected 
to the usual tasks and activities of post-adolescent life do, on the average, 
improve in their reading comprehension. Some of these post-adolescents, 
of course, went to school beyond their fourteenth year; others, however, 
failed to complete successfully the eighth grade, and went to work. All, 
now at age 34, are either at work or seeking work. It is significant, how- 
ever, that twenty years after being in the eighth grade, these adults are 
reading at a significantly higher level than they did at age 14. 

An interesting confirmation of these facts may be obtained by in- 
specting the results for the group of 47 adults who took the tests in 
1921-1922, 1932-1933, and 1941. 

The specified equivalents for this group are: 


T-Score G-Score Age-Score 
BE GBT BGs oo ove ccces 53-66 6.9 13-4 
ae 66.51 12.4 16.4 
8 eee 64.36 11.4 15.9 


In the special group of 47, and in all groups, the facts indicate that, 
on the average, there is considerable improvement in reading compre- 
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hension as a function of time over the comprehension level prevalent at 
age 14. There is further evidence that the recession in reading compre- 
hension from age 25 to age 34 is relatively small. The group of adults 
read much better than was expected from the general concept of the 
“average reader.” 

The facts, illustrated in the data from the retest samples, are not alto- 
gether novel. K. E. Norris, in a study of adult workers, gave several 
reading tests to groups of employed and unemployed male adults. He 
assumed that adults should read as well as the average person does in the 
grade corresponding to the highest grade reached before leaving school. 
His conclusions show that such an assumption is incorrect. Norris states: * 


The evidence of this investigation points to a quite general improvement 
among adults in the ability to understand and use the English language. Re- 
sults on the New Stanford Achievement Tests . . . reveal gains in English 
knowledge and skills in practically all groups of men whose original school- 
ing terminated in the elementary or early secondary school grades. . . . The 
general New Stanford Reading averages (vocabulary and paragraph mean- 
ing: Tests 1 and 2 combined) indicate considerable improvement on the part 
of men who had left school at grades VI, VII, VIII, or IX, although the 
grade X and grade XI groups have lost slightly in this ability. 


READING A USED ABILITY 


The facts may, at first glance, seem rather startling. Groups of adults 
improve in the ability to comprehend materials read. Interestingly 
enough, in contradistinction to the facts about reading, are the facts 
about arithmetic skills and computation. In general, as the adult grows 
older, these computational skills diminish and recede, The differences in 
direction for arithmetic and for reading comprehension may be explained 
in terms of ordinary usage. The adult, in a constantly changing world, 
must learn to get new facts, new understandings, and new interests and 
attitudes. In such learning, he utilizes the arts of communication by 
which such knowledge can be acquired—whether it be print, radio, or 
personal conversation and instruction. Daily, adults are practicing com- 
munication successfully. In arithmetic computation, only specially em- 
ployed groups get similar extensive practice. 


4 Norris, K. E. The Three R’s and the Adult Worker, pp. 127-128. McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada, 1940. 
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The averages in reading comprehension, however, should be extended 
to a consideration of the variabilities of the specified groups. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the adults aged 34 are equivalent in reading com- 
prehension to the grade ranges 7.3 to 12.8. One-sixth of this group is 
reading less well than the average seventh grader, and one-sixth of the 
group is reading at age 34 better than the average high school graduate. 
These facts suggest that the average adult reader is comprehending 
written materials better than the rule-of-thumb standard adopted by 
authors and publishers, editors and advertisers, textbook writers and 
teachers. 

Of course, there is a correlation between the total amount of formal 
education and reading comprehension score. In the retest group, an esti- 
mate of total number of years of formal schooling completed was made 
by giving credits for years of day school instruction, and semesters of 
extension, apprenticeship, and evening school work. The correlation 
between the measure of completed schooling and the reading compre- 
hension score at or near age 14 was .32, and the correlation between the 
measure of completed schooling and the reading comprehension score 
at or near age 34 was .66. The reading comprehension score of an adult 
at age 34 can be predicted from a knowledge of the amount of formal 
schooling completed and the reading comprehension status at or near age 
14. The multiple correlation is .76. When one recognizes that the relia- 
bility of the reading comprehension score at age 34 is of the order of 
80, it is significant that reading can be predicted so well. 

The nature of reading comprehension has been a topic involving con- 
siderable debate. The data from the retest groups, however, may throw 
some additional light on the controversy between reading as reading and 
reading as intelligence. The retest group also took the Otis Self-Admin- 
istering Test of Mental Ability, Higher Form A, in a twenty-minute time 
interval. The correlation between the Otis test and the measure of read- 
ing comprehension at age 34 was .82. Considering the reliabilities of the 
two measures involved, it seems reasonable to state that as a first approxi- 
mation, measures of intelligence predict measures of reading compre- 
hension among adults. If the distribution of intelligence in the adult 


population is known, it can be used to gauge the relative level of reading 
comprehension. 
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Any reasonable interpretation of the facts suggests that adults read 
better than popular opinion expects. The research work on the reading 
of adults, until recently, has been directed toward the understanding 
of the nature of the reading page as stimulus, the nature of adult reading 
interests, the accessibility of reading for adults, and finally the making 
of readable books for adults. It was found that there was a significant 
lack of books for the non-professional adult. Professor Lyman Bryson 
and others, in connection with the Readability Laboratory of Teachers 
College, prepared a series of books for the Peoples Library® which at- 
tempted to provide stimulating material on the level of the average 
reader. In the absence of knowledge of the ability of the average reader 
to comprehend written materials, the Laboratory accepted the rough- 
and-ready concept of the average reader. They developed books that 
were about interesting topics, presented in good format, and at a price 
that adults could afford. 

There is always the possibility, however, that material gauged for 
the average reader may not contain enough ideas per book or per page 
read. In order to make a book readable, very frequently the quantity and 
quality of ideas must be somewhat attenuated. The average reader whose 
reading ability is of the seventh- or eighth-grade level may find it costly 
to read materials prepared for a reader with ability much lower than his 
own. Psychologically, he may become frustrated in his search for ideas 
or significant viewpoints when he reads without adding in any way to 
his stock of facts, understandings, or attitudes. 

The success of a magazine such as Reader’s Digest suggests that adults 
seek interesting articles in which the number of ideas per page is rela- 
tively large. The articles in Reader’s Digest compress many ideas into a 
small reading unit. The reading difficulty of articles in Reader’s Digest 
can be estimated fairly well from the Lorge Formula for estimating read- 
ing difficulty.* Through the courtesy of Mr. Rudolf Flesch of Teachers 
College, estimates of the reading difficulty of seventy-five passages 
selected at random from five issues of Reader’s Digest for 1941 were 

5 Published by The Macmillan Company. 

6 Lorge, Irving. “Predicting Reading Difficulty of Selections for Children.” Elementary 
English Review, Vol. 16, pp. 229-233, October, 1939. Work Sheets and Directions for the 


Use of the Lorge Formula for Estimating the Grade Placement of Reading Materials may 
be had by addressing requests directly to Professor Lorge at Teachers College. 
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made available. The estimated average reading difficulty of these pas- 
sages suggests that the articles are written at approximately the level of 
the average seventh-grade school child. The range in difficulty, of course, 
varies from about the fifth grade to beyond the ninth grade. 

The conciseness of the Reader’s Digest passages, their relatively great 
compression of ideas, and their estimated difficulty level suggest that 
adults seek reading materials that will yield information, interpretation, 
and points of view in a form that is psychologically efficient. The aver- 
age level at which these articles are written indicates that about half of 
the articles are at a level of grade 7.4 or higher. The editors of Reader’s 
Digest seem to have adapted their articles to a reading level which will 
reach most adult readers today. Five-sixths of our group retested at age 
34 can comprehend reading at levels corresponding to grade 7.3 or 
higher. 

It should be indicated, however, that the averages reported for the 
retest group, at age 34, represent the reading comprehension scores of 
persons who had succeeded in reaching the eighth grade. Some of these 
men went beyond the eighth grade in their formal regular and extension 
education. The facts about the reading comprehension of adults who left 
school prior to the eighth grade can be deduced from Dr. Norris’ study. 
It seems clear that the adults in Dr. Norris’ group are reading sig- 
nificantly better than the level expected from the highest school grade 
they reached before going to, or seeking, work. Any reasonable weight- 
ing of Dr. Norris’ results and of our own data suggests that the average 
adult under 40 years of age improves in his ability to comprehend written 
or printed materials relatively over his comprehension at or near age 14. 
The generalization regarding reading comprehension is limited to adults 
under 40 years of age since it is known that most of the advances in 
teaching reading for comprehension have been made since 1915. 

If persons having a maximum of six, seven, or eight grades of formal 
schooling read at grade 7.2 or higher, and if persons having eight or more 
years of schooling read at an average of grade 9.2, it seems that the read- 
ing level of persons now 20 to 4o years of age may be placed at grade 
7.3 or at the reading level of the average 1314 year old. Such a level will 
not be unduly high, since persons reading at a level below grade 7.3 
will comprehend some of the material they read even though it is pitched 
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at a higher level. Adults, older than 4o years, will comprehend materials 
at these levels, although with varying degrees of understanding. 
Advertisers, publishers, and educators of adults can prepare material 
at levels corresponding to the reading level of the average thirteen- or 
fourteen-year level with the expectation that more than two-thirds of 
adult readers will comprehend it. The data presented indicate that the 
reading comprehension level of adults is considerably higher than that 
indicated by a rule-of-thumb standard of sixth grade or twelfth year. 
Moreover, the attributing of a 13'4-year-reading level to the adult fails 
to give an accurate description of an adult’s reading ability. The adult 
brings to the comprehension of written materials the totality of his life 
experience. The adult’s experiences may add considerably to his grasp 
of ideas and to his interpretation of them. Such factors of life experience, 
unfortunately, are not taken into consideration in the estimation of an 
adult’s reading level. It must be stressed that the reading comprehension 
of the average 13-year-old child is used primarily as a gauge. The adult 
comprehending at the 13',-year level or a higher level understands a 
quite different complex of ideas, facts, and attitudes. The average adult, 
with his greater experience, with his matured interests and attitudes, will 
comprehend materials in a way quite superior to the average 13-year- 


old child. 





Consumer Education 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


, PROFESSOR OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ONSUMER education concerns the improvement of living by thought- 

ful selection and wise use of the resources for consumption. Planned 
living expresses itself in interplay between the individual and his envi- 
ronment. In economic analysis, this interplay is apparent in two phases— 
the outflow of productive human effort which creates ultimate con- 
sumer goods and services of a thousand kinds to satisfy needs; and 
the inflow of these goods and services into human experience, thereby 
satisfying needs, replenishing energy, and creating a thousand kinds of 
consumer satisfactions, Production and consumption broadly interpreted 
comprehend man’s entire round of experience. It is significant, therefore, 
that the schools which welcomed vocational education a generation ago 
are now developing consumer education alongside it as a needed comple- 
ment. Both concern items of universal experience and adjustments that 
everyone must learn: how to be an efficient producer and earn an in- 
come, and how to be a competent consumer and utilize resources to 
secure a good living. Consumption is a long-time process—as long as 
life itself. Consumption maintains life and, planned and expanded, en- 
riches life. Enlightened consumption, as it may be shaped by education, 
becomes the fine art of living. 

Consumer education which concerns one-half of experience—use of 
resources, planning for use, and satisfactions secured during and sub- 
sequent to use—is rightly a concern of all education. It is the prerogative 
of no one school subject. It is not so much a new subject as it is a new 
emphasis in all the subjects of the school. Modern technology and science 
applied to production, mass output and mass distribution, modern pack- 
aging, branding and advertising, and the financial pressures of life in a 
price economy are responsible for the consumer’s turning to the school 
for aid. But they are no more responsible than is the conviction that 
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realistic education concerned with producing and consuming can help us 
attain a better life, better diet and housing, better health and recreation, 
and a wider distribution of cultural goods, and the further conviction 
that special training of the individual for his responsibility as consumer, 
and especially of the home woman who directs the nation’s consumption, 
is one practical way to secure this economic improvement. Yet, while 
the whole school must help in consumer education, there are aspects of 
it which will give it a place of its own under its own name in school 


programs. 
AIMS OF CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Four aims have had most attention in consumer education: first and 
chiefly, buymanship or wise selection in retail markets, or, in Hazel 
Kyrk’s phrase, “knowledge of products and of the specifications or 
characteristics that make an article good or bad for its purpose,” since 
“the buyer’s interest is to minimize the outlay for given quality and 
quantity, or to maximize the quality and quantity secured for a given 
outlay.”* A second aim commonly recognized is training in money man- 
agement, or personal and family finance and economics, including bud- 
geting or the allotting of resources between spending and saving and 
between various objectives, and the management of finances by accounts, 
banking, and related services. A third objective is consumer education 
in choice-making and the development of a practical philosophy of 
values to guide choices. This will not be taught in any single course in 
consumer education; it is a function of general education, which increases 
our interests and gives us discrimination among them. All subjects of the 
school and all experience to date contribute to competence in choice- 
making; what consumer education can do is to bring this capacity into 
conscious use and give it opportunities for exercise and self-criticism, 
and encourage the individual to develop a varied, rich, and well-balanced 
scale of values, and thus make his consumption rational and selective. A 
fourth objective is to teach consumer citizenship or the social economics 
of the problems involved. Kyrk’s statement is applicable here: buyman- 


1 Kyrk, Hazel. “What Is Consumer Education?” Making Consumer Education Effec- 
tive, pp. 77f. Proceedings of the Second National Conference on Consumer Education, 
St. Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., 1940. 
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ship calls for a knowledge of markets and an “understanding of the kind 
of economic arrangements, business practices, and public policies that 
promote the consumer-buyer’s interests”; it would include government 
programs for dealing with consumer problems, and group methods, such 
as consumer-goods rating bureaus and cooperative stores. 

Two other aspects of consumption need attention in education, the 
practical wse of consumer goods and the practice of conscious apprecia- 
tion in consumer satisfactions. Education in the use of goods and services 
may concern efficiency in practical and aesthetic skills, as is necessary 
for example with food stuffs, whose absence reduces potential satisfac- 
tions and, with some goods may, as automobile use demonstrates, cause 
loss, accidents, suffering. Right use will also concern proper storage 
between periods of use and conservation to extend the service of goods. 

The consumer also needs education in the power and habit of appre- 
ciation or the conscious enjoyment of consumption. In appreciation, 
one’s scale of values and philosophy of life are involved even as they are 
in choice-making; but enjoyment is also enhanced by habits of anticipa- 
tion and of reflection upon experience and of scrutinizing it with the 
mind’s eye for its potential enjoyments. We can each be a connoisseur 
in some subject. Reflection and musing, as well as using, are to be learned 
for the fullest enjoyment of life. This practice of appreciation varies 
widely with individuals, both in commonplace consumption, as of food 
and dress, which to the initiated are sources of vivid pleasure, and in 
what is thought of as cultural consumption, as literature, music, art, and 
travel, “Consumer-cultivation,” in John M. Cassels’ phrase, is needed. 
The consumer’s personality conditions the satisfactions he experiences as 
much as does his spending power or the goods he chooses. This psy- 
chological area is unexplored territory for developing new aspects of 
consumer education. 

Of these half-dozen aims, the knowledge of certain consumer goods, 
their markets and uses, and personal and family money management have 
long been taught. The values involved in choice-making and consumer 
citizenship are two of the newer notes in consumer education. Com- 
petence in choice-making and capacity for appreciations are among the 
outcomes of general education; the novel thing will be to organize educa- 
tion specifically to make them real in the daily experience of the average 
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consumer-citizen and his family. There are doubtless techniques to be 
discovered and taught for more satisfactory mental functioning in choice- 
making and in enjoyment and appreciation. 


PUBLICATIONS ON CONSUMER EDUCATION 


This year gives us our first adequate map of consumer education, in 
three publications: Professor Helen Sorenson’s The Consumer Move- 
ment;* Professor Herbert A. Tonne’s Consumer Education in the 
Schools;* and Materials for Consumer Education—A Selected Bib- 
liography.* 

The chapters of the first volume skillfully analyze and relate the sepa- 
rate factors involved: Beginnings of the consumer movement; Scientists 
become consumer conscious; Educators look toward the consumer; 
General organizations adopt consumer objectives; Consumer groups or- 
ganize; Consumer cooperatives grow; Business uses and abuses the con- 
sumer movement; Business and consumers meet halfway; and Do the 
pieces make a pattern?—with the evidence that they do! 

Professor Tonne, in Consumer Education, has analyzed the literature 
to date, especially as regards teaching proposals and programs, and pre- 
sents an invaluable overview in a field still in its initial stages of develop- 
ment, including “all the points of view that are current”; with chapters 
on: Aims and status of consumer education; Consumer education in the 
social studies, in Home Economics, in Business Education, and in Other 
Areas; Course of study; Consumer choice; Teaching consumer goods 
and services; Methodology and the teacher; Services for teaching; and 
other significant aspects. 

Materials for Consumer Education, compiled and annotated by Reign 
S. Hadsell, gives facts for available courses of study, study guides for 
group discussion, textbooks, educational material, surveys, sources of 
information, and other material related to education. This admirably 
supplements the Consumer's Book-Shelf Bibliography, published by the 
Consumers’ Counsel in 1932. 





2 Published by Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941. 

8 Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1941. 

4 Published by the Consumers’ Counsel Division, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., 1941. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS 


In what ways is consumer education coming into the schools? At least 
three types of programs are being introduced: an integrated curriculum 
in which consumer information appears as one of the core subjects; the 
modification of standard subjects by introduction of consumer topics, as 
in social studies, mathematics, science, business education, home eco- 
nomics, with joint programs sometimes in high schools, in which subject 
matter is distributed between two or more of these subjects; and an oc- 
casional separate course in high school in consumer education. 

Consumer education is a core subject in some of the integrated cur- 
ricula. One experimental economic-centered curriculum has four cores: 
the consumer’s essentials of living, food, clothing, and shelter, to which 
perhaps one-fourth of the school time will be devoted, and knowledge 
about vocations, about health, and about leisure-time and cultural activi- 
ties. The school tools of reading, writing, and computing as organizing 
centers for the program are replaced by the four core subjects and their 
activities, and the school tools will be learned in connection with simple 
reading and related activities, for example, regarding food and diet, 
making gardens, keeping rabbits, preparing, cooking, and serving meals, 
etc. Experiments with such a curriculum are under way in over twenty 
communities under the direction of Professor Harold F. Clark of Teach- 
ers College, in cooperation with various other institutions. One can 
secure information on a typical program in The School Curriculum and 
Economic Improvement.® The teaching concerns the improvement of 
local food usage, local housing, clothing, and other necessities, with 
much emphasis upon home production by the family for its own use, 
and practical methods of self-service to improve living conditions. Re- 
sults already indicate that such study changes local food use and brings 
other concrete improvements, and that the school tools of reading and 
computing are learned indirectly more quickly than if they are taught 
directly by formal methods. This curriculum, although it does not over- 
look increased income-producing power, is also concerned with use of 
leisure time, increase of cultural resources, and with health practices. 


5 Prepared by Maurice F. Seay and Harold F. Clark. Bulletin, Bureau of School Serv- 
ice, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION IN SPECIAL SUBJECT 
MATTER FIELDS 


Home Economics 


Among special subject matter fields in high school, home economics 
is in its own nature and purposes nearest to what is now proposed as 
consumer education. Its first content, foods and clothing, and its later 
fields of shelter, home management, family finance, home and family 
life, all treat of consumer goods and services, of budgeting and of buy- 
ing. Organized home economics by 1900 defined its goal as consumer 
economics rather than, primarily, the practical household arts, and was 
producing a series of books “The Cost of Living,—of Food,—of Shelter, 
—and of Cleanness,” and “The Woman Who Spends,” which present 
this point of view. When the American Home Economics Association 
and its Journal of Home Economics were established in 1908-1909, their 
aim was restated as “the improvement of living conditions.” The Asso- 
ciation’s conferences, committees, publications, work for legislation, 
cooperation with business to secure consumer standards, grades, and 
labels have been the largest single factor in the consumer movement. 
For example, by 1915 home economics courses with consumer purpose 
were being given in Teachers College and in land-grant and other higher 
institutions, and these were influencing the home economics teaching in 
the schools. Under federal laws, home economics was organized as adult 
homemaking and youth education of the rural extension movement 
(1914); as vocational homemaking courses in schools on the secondary 
level (1917); and as research in the Bureau of Home Economics, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (1923), developed from an earlier Office of 
Nutrition Research (1894), and also as home economics research at state 
agricultural experiment stations (1925). Home economics “for girls” has 
been quietly broadening to include coeducational classes in some high 
schools and personal regimen and personal economics courses for boys 
and girls, and homemaking courses for boys, which include consumer 
teaching. Units of buying have been a common feature of its courses, 
and these, with occasional separate courses in buying and_ consumer 
problems, led to one of the earliest systematic outlines for consumer 
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education, Consumer Buying in Educational Programs of Homemaking,® 
which includes units of work on the secondary level and in adult educa- 
tion. One of the early high school textbooks in consumer education, 
Trilling, Eberhart, and Nicholas, When You Buy,’ was from the home 
economics field. While home economics has not swerved from its pur- 
pose of education for home and family life, it is giving increasing atten- 
tion to consumer problems in its own courses, and in cooperative joint 
programs it is able to contribute with respect to such topics as food and 
clothing, market grades, costs, preparation, and care; house, household 
equipment, furnishing and decorations; family finance and budgeting; 
and personal standards of home and family life that, in part, determine 
choice-making and appreciations. 


Business Education 


Business education has been giving attention to consumer education 
primarily, to provide a broader equipment for its own students, but with 
other high school students participating. Thus, junior business training, 
which originally was a vocational subject concerned with office prac- 
tices, now carries the economic and social knowledge that the student 
needs in his own living. Salesmanship and selling courses have often 
taken on consumer values, as seen in the high school textbook, Reich and 
Siegler, Consumer Goods,* which was developed in the authors’ own 
courses in selling. Study of consumer goods in a course on selling has 
three values: the students who do become salesmen will work more 
effectively if they know the goods they sell; all students will buy for 
themselves; and some will later become buyers for families. Business law 
courses are similarly taking on consumer or use values for the business 
students themselves. Economics—as taught in many business depart- 
ments—has become transformed into a personal use and consumer 
oriented subject, as is attested by a textbook written by business edu- 
cation specialists, Shields and Wilson, Business Economic Problems, 
revised in a later edition as Consumer Economic Problems.® Business edu- 
cation departments have done some of the best consumer education. 


® Vocational Bulletin 182, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 1935. 
7 Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 1938. 

8 Published by the American Book Company, New York, 1937. 

® South-western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1940. 
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They are able to contribute to joint programs particularly on personal 
finance and accounting, savings, investments, retail markets and adver- 
tising, home ownership, banking, insurance, and other business services 
needed by consumers. Business teachers have produced other textbooks, 
including ZuTavern and Bullock, The Consumer Investigates.” Business 
teachers are often in a position to promote better understanding between 
consumers and business. 


Science Education 


Consumer education may be aided through science education, espe- 
cially through physics, which often studies household equipment, such 
as washing machines, electrical devices, lighting, power, heating, plumb- 
ing, and other mechanical services; and through chemistry, which often 
studies standards for food stuffs and tests for textiles and household sup- 
plies. There are several college textbooks in household physics and 
applied chemistry related to the consumer field. One high school text- 
book, Hausrath and Harms, Consumer Science, takes the consumer 
point of view and many science books now include consumer topics. 
A chemistry laboratory workbook, Test It Yourself, has just been issued 
with problems of consumer importance. A research study on Science 
Education in Consumer Buying has explored the possibilities in this 
entire field.’* The movement toward standards, specifications, and factual 
labeling of consumer goods, which is one important method of improv- 
ing the consumer’s position, is a contribution of applied science, and 
consumer rating bureaus represent another contribution, In high school 
joint programs, science departments can make very special contribu- 
tions by laboratory methods of studying products. 


Mathematics 


Mathematics teaching is sharing in consumer education by including 
consumer problems in arithmetic texts, especially as regards personal 
finances and expenditures, insurance investments, and consumer credit. 


10 Commercial Textbook Company, South Pasadena, Calif., 1938. 

11 Published by The Macmillan Company, New York, 1939. 

12 George L. Bush, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
(In press.) 
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“One Hundred Problems in Consumer Credit” is an excellent piece of 
tested teaching material; its constant ratio formula for determining the 
interest rate when interest and principal are paid jointly in a series of 
equal payments, as in installment buying, should be taught in every 
school. This formula reads: r= 2 x Ix M divided by B (N + 1), in which 
I is interest in dollars, B is balance due or principal borrowed, M is 
number of payment periods in a full year, and N is actual number of 
periodical payments made. Possibilities of consumer subject matter in 
mathematics are illustrated by the early Ball and West, Household Arith- 
metic;‘* Boyce, Social-Economic Mathematics; Cowan, Consumer 
Mathematics;'° and Strayer-Upton Arithmetics,”’ and other recent series 
which emphasize social applications of arithmetic. 


Social Studies 


Social studies, with its teaching of current problems rather than tradi- 
“tional history, civics, and economics, is giving considerable and increasing 
attention to consumer education, One new junior high school textbook 
has four chapters on buying and selling, money and banking, economic 
security and saving and investing. In senior high schools, if an economic 
course is retained, it will probably contain some personal economics and 
give attention to consumer problems, such as credit and standards of 
living. One high school economics book has 100 pages on consumption. 
In civics and government, there is a tendency to teach the services of 
the government rather than its structures, and this opens the way for 
consumer interests. In sociology, there are consumer topics in discussing 
the economic order and the family. The new syllabus for The Problems 
of Democracy in one state devotes four topics in sixteen to consumers. 
Even in history, the consumer interest may appear, as in discussing the 
rise of muckraking. Social studies teachers are experimenting. The new 
book, written by Hamblen and Zimmerman, Wise Spending,'* was 
evolved to serve a non-college high school group. Where consumer 
teaching is allotted to departments, social studies may well teach legal 

18 Pamphlet. Pollak Foundation, Newton, Mass. 

14 J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 1920. 

% Published by the Bronxville Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y., 1933-1936. 

16 Published by Stackpole Sons, Harrisburg, Pa., 1938. 


17 Published by the American Book Co., New York. 
‘8 Published by Harper and Brothers, New York, 1941. 
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and government topics, protection, public enterprises, housing, co- 
operation, taxation, insurance, markets and advertising, and the social- 
economics of consumption. Such a course would make one good type 
of offering of general interest in senior high school. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Besides the modification of different subject matter courses by in- 
troducing consumer topics, as just described, and in some schools a more 
or less systematic allotment of material between them sometimes under 
a staff committee on consumer education, there are many high schools 
which have set up a special course in consumer education. Some of the 
textbooks already cited are suitable for this purpose and another, Ken- 
nedy and Vaughn, Consumer Economics,” should be cited in this con- 
nection. Professor Tonne’s chapter on “The Course of Study” quotes 
material that will be helpful in planning a cooperative course between 
departments or a single course, and Mr. Hadsell’s bibliography will help 
here and elsewhere. 

Nothing is here said regarding consumer courses on the college level, 
920 of which have been reported by A. R. Marshall.” Mr. Hadsell lists 
eight available college textbooks beside Tonne’s, all dated since 1937; 
three represent introductory economics courses based on consumption; 
one, a more advanced economics course; two are marketing textbooks 
from the consumer’s point of view; one is an economic analysis of con- 
sumption in society; and one concerns food buying. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION AT TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Teachers College has taken account of this new field by offering two 
special courses which supplement its many courses of consumer sig- 
nificance already being offered in home economics and educational 
economics, which include economics and welfare, family economics and 
financial planning and home management, food economics, nutrition, 
clothing economics, consumer problems in textiles, chemistry applied to 
consumer problems, housing, household engineering and equipment. One 
of the special courses is called Consumer Education, in which a number 


19 The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill., 1939. 
20 Educational Record, Vol. 22, pp. 27-38, January, 1941. 
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of instructors from Home Economics and General Education depart- 
ments cooperate in presenting the background of the consumer move- 
ment and of consumer education, and the types of provision made for it 
in school programs, the latter sometimes presented by the consumer 
teachers having such work in charge. The second course is Consumer 
Goods and Services, in which the Home Economics staff has the co- 
operation of fine arts, health education, and other subject matter depart- 
ments in presenting typical materials which consumer teaching should 
impart, including the nature of standards and grades, standards for 
special commodities, the market situation and costs, and influences mak- 
ing for more satisfactory consumer buying. Certain courses are also 
taken by Teachers College students in consumer education in the School 
of Business, especially Dr. Nystrom’s Marketing, including the economics 
of consumption and economics of teaching, and, in sociology, Professor 
Lynd’s Personal Income and Expenditure, and Institutional Background 
of Current Consumption. A number of consumer doctoral studies have 
been made in Home Economics and Educational Economics, and in 
Curriculum, Science Education, and Psychology. The dissertation of 
Henry Harap at Teachers College, Education of the Consumer,”’ may 
be said to have initiated the movement in the schools known as consumer 
education, although the sources of the movement go back much earlier.” 

Consumer interests are so pervasive that, once recognized, their study 
raises issues that merit research in every part of the school program, and 
which may lead to readjustments in school programs. Consumer interests 
are also very vital issues; the present defense emergency and the future 
postwar period in their impact on civilian life will be largely a con- 
sumers’ emergency. The schools, therefore, cannot give consumer educa- 
tion too thoughtful attention. Its proposals challenge teachers to come 
into sympathetic contact with local standards of living, especially those 
of families on lower incomes, and plan teaching that will enable families 
to help themselves. Teachers will respond by such measures as promot- 
ing the national nutrition campaign, with the school as an advisory 
center on diet; the expansion of school lunches; the encouragement of 


*1 Harap, Henry. The Education of the Consumer. A Study in Curriculum Materials. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. 

*2 Andrews, Benjamin R. “Home Economics Date Lines in Consumer Education.” 
Practical Home Economics, Vol. 19, pp- 202-205, June, 1941. 
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food, clothing, and other production by the family for family use; the 
prevention of sickness and its losses by following themselves, and by 
teaching, healthful routines in living; the teaching of personal-finance 
management and defense savings; the more realistic use of life insurance 
adjusted to family protection needs; cheaper sources of consumer credit 
with emphasis upon a cash basis in living; and methods of cost-free 
leisure in family, church, and other groups. 

Consumer education would develop the good life for all our people, 
and in ways that help, not hinder, the good life of peoples in other lands. 
This long-view world consumer program should be taught in the schools, 
as well as every practical procedure by which our own people can 
maintain and improve their own living. 








Evaluating the Mental Status of 
Partially Seeing Children 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


INSTRUCTOR IN RESEARCH METHODS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


INCREASE the effectiveness of instruction in sight-saving classes it 
as be helpful to know how much learning capacity each child 
has and how mature he is in mental development. These facts would aid 
the teacher in determining what achievement standards to set for each 
child, whether a child was working up to his ability, which children 
could work profitably together, and whether a particular child was 
ready for initial or more advanced instruction in certain skills. With this 
information at hand, more helpful advice could also be given to parents. 

It is difficult, however, to obtain valid and reliable ratings of the sight- 
saving class child when standard test materials designed for and standard- 
ized on children with normal vision are used. How much allowance to 
make for defective vision can only be estimated. Tests designed for 
totally blind children are not suitable, because the sight-saving class 
child is a partially seeing child and has not been taught Braille. An 
alternative seems to be to use standard intelligence tests which have been 
especially adapted for partially seeing children. 

Teachers sometimes tend to resist any investigation of these children’s 
mental status, or suggest that the problem is too complicated to solve 
with the available measuring instruments. Some teachers believe that the 
tests will be harmful to the children or obviously unfair to them. On the 
other hand, many teachers welcome an attempt to objectify their opin- 
ions of these handicapped children. 


THE TESTING SITUATION 


A request for test ratings to determine the mental capacity of sight- 
saving children was brought to the writer by the teachers of a Summer 
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Demonstration School Sight-Saving Class at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The group comprised fifteen children brought together 
from various school and social agencies in New York City for the six 
weeks’ summer session. Most of the children had previously been en- 
rolled in sight-saving classes. The group, chosen by physicians, teachers, 
and supervisors for a sight-saving demonstration class, showed wide 
variation in background and development. The children all had sufficient 
visual defect, as determined by technical examinations, to warrant their 
inclusion in a sight-saving class. 

The teacher was asked to furnish the examiner a rating for each child, 
indicating the child’s approximate reading level in terms of school grade 
and a description of the child’s eye condition. 

Arrangements were made to give each child the individual Stanford- 
Binet intelligence test, 1937 Revision, Form L or M, adapted by Profes- 
sor Rudolf Pintner for partially seeing children. Copies in large type of 
all materials the child was to see or read had been prepared, but the 
standardized technique for administering the test was followed. 

The examinations were begun at about the middle of the term after 
the children had had an opportunity to make satisfactory adjustments to 
their classroom, teachers, and classmates. All the examinations were given 
by one examiner, thoroughly experienced in clinical psychology and 
mental examining. The examiner employed both clinical and standard- 
ized test techniques in examining each child. Questioning and observa- 
tion were not confined solely to the specific items of the test, but in- 
cluded general questions about the child’s interests, reactions to school, 
problems, and attitudes, and careful observations of the subject’s conduct 
in the examining room. As an added check on language comprehension, 
material was occasionally read to the child if he was unable to read it for 
himself. The report of each examination was written up in full, with an 
analysis of the test findings and the behavior observed. Often the reports 
contained recommendations for class adjustment. 

It was impossible to test three of the children because of conflicts in 
their schedules. For one of these cases an earlier Binet test result was 
available. Each case was assigned an identification letter from A to O, 
and in this article is referred to by that letter. The chronological age for 
each child was taken from the class records. 
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Table I summarizes the data for the group. The first column shows the 
chronological age distribution for each child; the second column, the 
distribution of Stanford Binet I1.Q.’s; and the third column, the reading 
grade rating for each child. In the group there were four Negro chil- 
dren, and three Porto Rican children. These fifteen children ranged in 
chronological age from seven to fourteen years of age. There was 
equally wide range in mental ability, from “borderline” mental retarda- 
tion to superior ability. Although the group as a whole ranged widely in 


TABLE I 


Curono.tocicaL Ace, STANFORD BINeET INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT, AND 
ReapinGc Ratinc DistripuTIoNs FOR SicHt-SavinG CLAss 








STANFORD-BINET 





CHRONOLOGICAL AGE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT READING Grape LEVEL 

Age Child 1.Q. Child Grade Child 
12-6- 130-134 L 6th H,1,K 
12-0- D,H,A,N — 125-129 5th A,D,G,N 
11-6- 120-124 F 4th L 

11-0- 115-119 3rd J 
10-6- 110-114 2nd B,C,M 
10-0- G, J 105-109 Ist O 

g-6- K,C 100-104 Primer F 

Qo- B 95- 99 Pre-Primer E 

8-6- L,M 90- 94 G, M,O,N 

8-o- 85- 89 D 

7-6- O 80- 84 1, FE, B, J 

7-0- F 75-79 C 

6-6 to 6-11 E 70- 74 A 

Median = 10-10 Median = 89 Median = 4th Grade 





mental capacity, in comparison with test norms it rated below average. 
In reading status as rated by teachers, the children ranged from pre- 
primer level to sixth grade. Every child had some visual handicap. 


REPRESENTATIVE REPORTS 


A summary of the test and observation findings for several representa- 
tive cases follows. Included with some of the reports is the teacher’s 
statement of the child’s eye condition at the time of the test, his reading 
status, and a brief summary of his handicaps. 
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Report of Case B (boy) 
Age 9-2; Mental age 7-10; I.Q. 85 
Public school, 3B Grade 


B is a thinly built boy of slow mentality. He seemed very serious and re- 
pressed. The fact that his father died before he was born seemed to trouble 
him a great deal. Not once during the test did he show an alert facial expres- 
sion. His attitude was entirely submissive, although he was attentive and 
tried very hard. He was apathetically friendly. He succeeded on all items in 
the 7-year scale, failing both similarities and differences and problem situa- 
tions on the 8-year scale, showing an inferiority in association of ideas and in 
judgment. In answer to the question as to what a man would do if he was 
earning less than his expenses, he said, “Go on relief.” In definitions of ab- 
stract words and in opposite-analogies, he showed a lack of word definition 
and development in meaning comparable to his age. In visual memory, mem- 
ory for sentences, digits, and copying a bead chain, he was beyond his age 
level, scoring in the 9-year and 10-year scale. 

He had a slight cold at the time of the test, which might account for some 
of his listlessness, but in spite of this and his slow mentality, there seemed to 
be something definitely wrong in his attitude. He needs more joyful activities, 
happy experiences, and many opportunities for success. A thorough physical 
examination is also needed. 


Handicaps: Underweight, lacks physical spontaneity, mentally slow. 
Mother states that he has always been a problem to his teachers but that he is 
not mean or stubborn. Broken home, emotionally repressed and apathetic. 
Socially immature and maladjusted. The mother states that he never seems 
to make any friends. He complains that he has no one to play with. He is an 
unhappy child. Slight school retardation. 


Eye condition: This child is very nearsighted and the degree of near- 
sightedness is increasing. He must avoid bending his head when reading or 
working. His field of vision is narrower than normal. 


The teacher reported: B can read with ease a second-grade reader. We 
have not had time to read third-grade books, so we cannot tell whether he is 


up to his grade level. 


Report of Case C (girl) 
Age 9-11; Mental age 7-10; I.Q. 79 
Public School, 3B Grade 


C is the youngest of three children. X, the eldest, is fifteen years of age and 
in first year of junior high school. Z, who is 12, is in the 6B ‘grade. Both the 
mother and father were born in Porto Rico and Spanish is spoken in the 
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home. The father works as helper in the hauling business and the mother 
does sewing in a laundry. Besides the family, the grandmother lives in the 
home. On the test C’s basal age was 6 years. She failed three digits a 
and sentence building in the 7-year scale. Her language is poor in usage, 
definition, and in growth in word meaning. In comprehension and in insight 
into problems she ‘passed at the 8-year level. She passed opposite analogies at 
the 6-year level but failed at the 8-year level. She showed poor visual mem- 
ory and immediate memory but passed at the 11-year level on memory for 
sentences. She failed by one point in memory for stories. She showed a tend- 
ency to reversal errors. She cooperated well, but was easily distracted. She 
was lacking in critical judgment and in abstract reasoning. ‘She was good in 
similarities and differences, rhymes on 9-year scale, and in free association in 
naming animais in the 10-year test. Her record showed that she was doubly 
promoted in regular school and in a sight-saving class she reads well on the 
second-grade level. She gives some evidence of eyestrain even with her 
glasses. There may be some doubt as to the accuracy of her I.Q. rating, be- 
cause of visual defect. Her failure on such non-visual tests as absurdities, 
analogies, tests of growth in word meanings, and digits, coupled with the 
fact that she can read well, if only at the second-grade level, make the exam- 
iner feel that the test is a fair measure of mental maturity. 


Handicaps: Mentally slow, lacks word meanings, poor reasoning ability, 
easily distracted, Spanish spoken in the home, school retardation. 


Eye condition: Nearsightedness. Child suffers from styes. 


C reads very well ona second-grade level. 


Report of Case D (girl) 
Age 12-0; Mental age 10-8; I.Q. 89 
From school for crippled children 


In spite of many physical handicaps, D has a charming naturalness and a 
sweet manner. She has a shy friendliness and was most cooperative through- 
out the test. Her definition of “pity” was “Beautiful—everything that is 
nice.” For “surprise” she said, “To make someone happy.” Because of her 
hearing defect, it was difficult to make her understand and to hear everything 
that she said. 

She patiently repeated when it was necessary to ask her to do so. She was 
persistent and showed insight. When something was unquestionably beyond 
her ability, she said simply, “I don’t know.” Her work habits were good. 
When she assisted in putting away material, she did it with much care. Her 
reaction time to dissected sentences and to the design test was quick. On re- 
versed digits, she scored at the Superior Adult I level. Her ability in associa- 
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tion and perceptual presentation was shown in her good performance on tests 
of similarities and differences passed at the 11-year level; rhymes at the 9-year 
level, and definitions of abstract words. She showed good visual memory on 
the designs and good memory for sentences at the 13-year level. Since she 
passed the verbal absurdities at the 10-year level and the picture absurdity at 
the 12-year level, failure of verbal absurdities at the 9-year level can be as- 
sumed to have been due to deficiency in hearing verbal statements and not to 
lack of intelligent understanding. 

Judging from her quick responses, insight, and association, the present re- 
sult is not a full measure of this child’s mental ability. A performance test has 
been planned for her. 


Handicaps and eye condition: D is crippled and has both visual and hear- 
ing defects. She is blind in the left eye, and nearsighted in the right. In spite 
of these defects, D reads well on the fifth-grade level. 


Report of Case E (girl) 
Age 6-8; Mental age 5-7; 1.Q. 83 
First grade, public school 


Arthur Performance, Form I 
Age 6-8; Performance age 5-11 (approx.); Performance quotient 88 (approx.) 


E is a shy child who becomes emotionally very tense. She worked rapidly, 
as though she felt rather panicky, on the Sequin Form Board Test. On other — 
form board tests, she worked with a definite plan, but hurriedly and tensely. 

On the Profile test, she worked the entire time on the ear pieces, persisting 
with great effort and trying to force the ear into place. Finally, she got the 
pieces in, but in the wrong order. On the Binet picture vocabulary, she 
showed lack of language understanding; responses to pictures were meager 
and entirely descriptive. Her number sense was superior to her language 
understanding, scoring at the 7-year level, which is above her chronological 
age. Language usage was meager and suggests that of a child used to a foreign 
tongue. She is a tense emotional child who persists too much. Because of 
language handicap, the Binet result may not be accurate. 


Handicaps: Decided language handicap, emotionally tense. A previous at- 
tempt to test her two years ago resulted in her crying and running to the 
door, because she was so disturbed and unhappy. Probably mentally slow, 
physically undersized, socially immature. 


Eye condition: This child is farsighted, and her eyes have a tendency to 
turn inward. The movements are alternating. E can see approximately ‘half 
as well as a normal child. 

Due to a language handicap, E is not able to read. She is doing chart read- 
ing, pre-primer level, in the sight-saving class. 


L. 
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Report of Case F (boy) 
Age 7-0; Mental age 8-8; 1.Q. 124 
Second grade, public school 


F is a thin, pale, reticent child who appears not in the least self-confident. 

On each test, after the first few seconds of uncertainty, he would respond 
uickly w ith well-thought-out solutions. Digits seemed to confuse him, al- 

though he passed digits reversed at the 7-year level. He showed persistence 
and would try each test presented. His language was approximately that of 
his mental lev el. He needs to dev elop a more ‘carefree attitude. 

In drawing a man, his maturity level was approximately 7 years 6 months. 
Since this was given at the end of the test, he may have felt a little hurried 
and therefore the result may not be a true measure of his ability. 

He enjoyed the whole test and became quite friendly by the time we had 
finished. He appears socially immature. F should be given a more progressive 
type of schoolwork with activities. 


Handicaps: Underweight, lacks self-confidence, reticent, motor coordina- 
tion poor, socially immature. F is farsighted and has astigmatism, which 
would cause some blurring of vision. F has j just entered the class. He has not 
had an opportunity to read, but from the length of time in school, I judge 
he should be able to read on the primer level. 


Report of Case L (girl) 
Age 8-7; Mental age 11-8; 1.Q. 134 
Grade 4B, public school 


L is a dark-eyed, alert child. In language dev elopment she is slightly above 
the 10-year level, although Spanish i is spoken in the home. She shows good 
reasoning ability, free association, and good mental habits. Her older sister 
completed the eighth grade at 13 years of age. There is a one-year-old child 
boarding in the home, of whom L seems very fond. She was familiar with 
some of the tests, having been given both Form L and M previously, but in 
responding to those tests she was not accurate. Her performance throughout 
the test indicated a mentally superior child. On the Minkus Completion Test 
she scored at the Superior Adult I level, finishing the test in one minute, 42 
seconds, Her digit span was at the 12-year level. She entered very actively 
into the test and was not in the least shy. Her basal year level was two years 
above her chronological age level. She should be in a regular grade with chil- 
dren of similar social maturity and the teacher should have an understanding 
of her sight handicap. 


L is an excellent reader. She can read with ease books of fourth- -grade 
level. 
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L has apparently no handicaps or difficulties aside from defective vision, 
She is a fine child, mentally superior, well advanced in school for her age. 


Report of Case N (boy) 
Age 12-6; Mental age 11-10; I.Q. 95 
Grade 6A, public school 


N is a thin, pale youngster who is quite interesting to know. His language 
is typical street vernacular. His word definitions were meager, but showed 
considerable understanding. He defined abstract words in terms of his own 
experiences with definite dramatization. Note the following: For the word 

“surprise” N said, “You don’t know you are going to get it, you come in and 
dere’s sometang on de table. ‘Gee, ain’t dat nice!’ you say. Your mudda says, 
‘Dat’s yours’—‘Gee,’ you say. Dat’s surprise.” 

For authority, he said, “You have power, like a teacher does.” 

For revenge, he said, “You want to get dem, if dey squeal on you. You 
get dem, den you have your revenge.” 

He reasons well and questions things. He wants to know the “why” and 
“how” of things. He had a great deal of assurance when he knew he had done 
well. He asked after each item,—‘“Right?” or “Was that right?” and seemed 
quite anxious about success. He had continually to be reassured. He bites his 
nails and is a hyper-active type of child. His basal year level was at the 10- 
year scale, with an upper limit in the 14-year scale. 

N appears to have greater mental capacity than mental efficiency—that is, 
he appears to be emotionally blocked in using his mental capacity adequately. 
He is emotionally set against school and succeeded best in the items not 
closely related to schoolwork. 

He showed good insight into problem situations and would attempt to 
identify himself with experiences in the situation. He passed verbal ab- 
surdities at the 12-year and 14-year levels, giving unique answers and show- 
ing keen observation. 

He passed the ingenuity test in 14-year scale and showed a good plan of 
search in the 13-year level. His response to pictures lacks clarity of percep- 
tion. He would abruptly turn from a task when he felt that he was not 
going to succeed. 

On interviewing him, he told of his home—that there are eight children in 
the family and that he and X come in the middle. He likes X, who is 13 years 
old, best. He is proud of Z, and thinks he is “the smart one.” He is very ‘fond 
of Y, who is 17 years old and soon to go in training to be a nurse. He said his 
parents were both born in Ireland. His fondness for his mother is revealed in 
the test by the many times he mentions her with affection. He showed anxiety 
about his father, saying that he worked under the ground. “If he gets the 
bends, he’ll be done for.” 
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He definitely does not like school, but his only reason was because “They 
make you work.” N needs more success to outw eigh his failures in school 
achievement. He needs group status in the classroom. A progressive program 
of wide experiencings in many activities would help him to find himself. 

A previous examination, 1937, reports an I.Q. of 100; in 1938, L.Q. 98. 

Handicaps: Hearing loss in right ear in addition to serious vision deficiency. 
On a previous examination he was reported to be extremely indifferent, his 
disposition none too pleasing, coldly polite and impersonal. A former teacher 
reported him as having a keen sense of responsibility and originality in crea- 
tive music. His mental capacity appears to be greater than ‘his mental effi- 
ciency. He is emotionally blocked. He dislikes school. 


Reading: His reading level is fifth grade. 


RELIABILITY OF THE TEST RATINGS 


How dependable are the test findings for these visually handicapped 
children? In two cases, the examiner noted that the test seemed to under- 
rate the child. In all others, the test appeared to give a fair measure of the 
child’s mental capacity, and the results agreed closely with the examiner’s 
clinical observations. 

The Revised Stanford-Binet test makes comparatively slight demands 
on fine visual coordination. The reading demands are low. The children, 
on the whole, had adequate reading skill (a median level of grade four 
according to teachers’ ratings) for the reading required in the Binet test. 
Hence they cannot be said, in general, to have been penalized for lack of 
reading skill. The language usage demands are considerably greater than 
the reading requirement of the test. Language defect can ordinarily not 
be attributed to visual defect so far as oral usage and comprehension of 
spoken language are concerned. Though the conclusion can be drawn 
that the visual defect as such did not vitiate the test when used with 
visually handicapped children, the extent to which these children habit- 
ually function below par because of visual and other defects is not 
known. Even though the test findings were reliable so far as each child’s 
mental functioning at present is concerned, children with visual defects 
may lack the language experience normal children have had and their 
past experiences may have been restricted because of the handicap. 

We admit the difficulty of rating the mental capacity of these chil- 
dren fairly, but believe that this difficulty can be exaggerated. It is ob- 
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vious that the vision defect had not prevented the brighter children, those 
mentally normal or superior, from keeping up to grade and making 
progress in their studies. 

Lack of sufficient time prevented us from making a comprehensive 
study of each child’s reading status. It would have been desirable to make 
a thorough study of each child’s reading capacities and interests by means 
of diagnostic tests and clinical interviews. Too often teachers jump to 
the conclusion that since these children are visually handicapped it would 
be impossible to study their reading achievement by any means other 
than teachers’ informal ratings. It was obvious that the child’s reading 
difficulty often lay in the thinking process involved in reading, in read- 
ing functioning, or in language limitations rather than in the sensory 
areas, in the functioning of the visual organs themselves. 


ANALYSIS OF DIFFICULTIES AND HANDICAPS 


In addition to the visual defect, either of an organic or functional type, 
all but one member of the group tested suffered from other handicaps 
and limitations although the visual defect was primary. Nineteen types 
of handicap, seventy-three difficulties in all, were found in twelve cases. 
Whether a causal relation exists between the visual and other defects is 
impossible to determine from the data. 

The tabulation on page 221 summarizes the various handicaps noted in 
the Binet test reports or listed by teachers. This summary is based on the 
thirteen children tested. Of these thirteen cases, only one was found to 
have no handicaps. 

It seems obvious from the data presented in the tabulation that not all 
partially seeing children are alike in their defects, or in the problems they 
present. Within this class there were at least four distinct types of cases: 
the slow learner with visual defect, the slow learner with both visual 
and other physical defect, the normally bright child with visual defect, 
and the normally bright child with visual defect and other physical 
handicaps. 

The tendency to explain these cases as primarily due to visual defect 
represents an oversimplification. These children suffer not from one de- 
fect, in the majority of cases, but from many handicapping factors. The 
combination of factors in most cases, not visual defect alone, has pre- 
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Number 


Handicap of Cases 
i < cerand Hdennhhaebhhthieehasaneneheasthaeredeikaweeds 13 
Underweight or I a airs she i ataeine ee aakdks ede ee beeen esian ae 6 
Physically slow, weak, inert, tires casily............ccccccccccccccceces 4 
Poor ot Cae bavaibstebesneaves teehie 2 
Hearing defect ..........ssecececcccecccccccccnccccescnceeeceeesees 2 
Crippled .......- 0s ee ce ese e eee ee cece cence eee eee cee senenseetensenees I 
Mentally slow or Air ndaadebeseeeniooestésceeeneeeaseeoeeden 6 
Socially immature .............cceeeecsesececncecececeteceesececeees 4 


POO EE FO I Tn 2 
Language handicap, inferior language usage, low vocabulary............. 5 
Pemenge ROMS 2... 2 ccc cccccecsccvcccsecsccsccccacescecuccecsescesss 3 
Broken home, crowded home 2 
Careless, indifferent attitude, dislikes school, dilatory 5 
Work habits poor, lacks persistence, easily distracted, 

short attention span 
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ED 2 2igidencnscecncgs6se0ses hes shueteeneenésaannn 
Shy, emotionally immature, self-conscious, lacks self-confidence, reticent 


Bs CNET UE INE. 0 occ cer ccesccscscevecereensdevess 73 


vented these children from making normal progress and adjustments in 
school. Poor vision is such an obvious and easily measured defect that 
the tendency is to jump to the hasty conclusion that it accounts for all 
the child’s difficulties. Thoughtful workers avoid these snap judgments. 

In most cases it was difficult to say to what extent the accompanying 
defects were due to the visual defect, or to what extent the visual defect 
was only one indication of general constitutional inferiority. In many 
cases the visual defect was only one of many interrelated factors among 
the complications affecting the child. In some cases visual defect was 
relatively unimportant in the clinical picture. 

These cases could have been matched throughout the regular classes 
in the summer school with children of the same age and sex who were 
normally adjusted, and yet had seriously defective vision. The fact is 
that compensation for visual defect is usually better than that for other 
defective physical organs. Some children are able to compensate for these 
defects, others are not. The child with more intelligence, from a better 
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home background, is usually better able to compensate for physical de- 
fects as they affect school learning, but normal adjustment is difficult, if 
not impossible, when a child labors under several serious handicaps at 
once. Judging from these cases, children referred for placement in sight- 
saving classes are not those necessarily with simple visual defect, but 
with a complication of difficulties which require special treatment such 
as the individual child can obtain in small classes. Some of these cases 
tend to be slower learners who would have difficulty keeping pace with 
normal children under any circumstances. Others show maladjustment 
because of inferior home conditions, and still others because they are 
physically below standard. 

Teachers and the examiner noted in several cases the child’s tendency 
toward self-pity, his feeling of inadequacy because he was known to be 
a visually handicapped case. The defect served as an escape from putting 
forth more effort or trying to meet achievement standards. The rehabil- 
itation of these cases demands that they should not be further handi- 
capped by overprotection, or a defensive attitude on the part of those 
who guide their education, but that, through appropriate guidance, they 
be helped to make wholesome adjustments even in the face of the handi- 
cap. 

Whether or not the children with slower mentality are actually dull 
or only functioning below par because of their handicap, the child must 
be helped in school learning situations at the point where he can func- 
tion best. If the typical sight-saving pupil does respond much like a dull 
or maladjusted child, then the need for curriculum adjustment is ob- 
vious. The child who is visually defective and also mentally dull requires 
a special educational program, although the complete segregation of the 
visually handicapped child from those with normal vision is a question- 
able policy. Certainly the brighter, partially seeing child does not need 
a special class provided that his visual defects can be defined and suitable 
adjustments for his needs be made in a regular school program. If these 
children are to be segregated in any way there should be plenty of op- 
portunity for them to mingle with the normally sighted. Specialists and 
teachers in this field should explore more thoroughly all the means by 
which visually handicapped children can be given the individual help 
they require in other types of groups and classes. The progressive sight- 
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saving teacher is alert to the child’s requirements and helps the regular 
class teacher make the necessary adjustments and adaptations. The 
brighter partially seeing child requires expert services at school to pro- 
tect his vision, with such individual guidance as will enable him to follow 
the regular curriculum for normal children. The partially seeing child 
with average or high intelligence needs ample opportunity to mingle 
with typically normal children at school. 

Since as a group these children had many other defects besides visual 
handicaps, the need for the more intensive study of every child who 
suffers from any pronounced handicaps—physical, social, mental, en- 
vironmental—is apparent. Knowing the facts about the child’s mental 
limitations will aid teachers in planning an efficient learning program 
that will not result in failure and further frustration. Schools with 
forward-looking programs will work out flexible provisions for these 
children, so that they can have ample association with normal children 
and yet receive the extra rest, the additional food, the adapted reading 
material, the better light and air, the maximum provisions, whatever they 
may be, that will insure better school and home adjustments, continued 
guidance and individual care. 
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THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS FOR WHITE TEACHERS IN MARYLAND* 


HIs study, though mainly con- 
| cerned with the Maryland State 


Normal School established in 1866, re- 
views the history of the professional 
preparation of teachers in the colonial 
and early national periods. Because of 
the widely scattered, self-contained 
plantations and the absence of any legal 
requirements for a school system, the 
lack of professional or scholastic back- 
ground was appalling. Two-thirds of 
the teachers employed were indentured 
servants and convicts (convicted felons 
transported to the colonies). 

The humble status of teachers was 
somewhat improved by the position of 
the masters of the county schools who 
were frequently the clergymen of local 
churches. Two outstanding clerical fig- 
ures were the Reverend William Smith, 
founder of Washington College, in 
Maryland, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Reverend Samuel 
Knox, author of a famous prize essay 
on education (1799), which proposed a 
unique system for selecting and edu- 
cating schoolmasters. 

The early national period found such 
important residents of the state as 
Joseph Lancaster, Francis Scott Key, 
and Virgil Maxcy advocating the pro- 


fessional training of teachers. How- 
ever, forty-six years elapsed between 
1820, when Maxcy’s Committee on Ed- 
ucation proposed that the legislature 
should establish a _ teacher training 
school, and actual operation by the 
state of its own Normal School in 
Baltimore. Many such proposals were 
received and rejected in these interven- 
ing years, chiefly because of the un- 
popularity of using public taxes for the 
private function of education. Francis 
Scott Key summarized this attitude 
when deploring the state’s spending 
“millions for canals and nothing for the 
makers of canals.” Meanwhile, private 
schools had begun normal training— 
Patapsco Female Institute, Baltimore 
Female College, and Baltimore City 
Normal Classes in the high schools 
were outstanding experiments. 

The political upheavals attendant up- 
on the Civil War put a party in power 
which in 1864 gave the state a new 
constitution including a mandate for a 
free public school system with a state 
normal school as an integral part. The 
Reverend Libertus Van Bokkelen, au- 
thor of the school bill, became Super- 
intendent of Education and he, with 
M. Alexander Newell, first principal of 


* By Mary Crovcn Cain, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 824. 
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the Maryland State Normal School, 
succeeded in having it opened January 
15, 1866. The first class was graduated 
six months later. Miss Sarah Richmond, 
a member of it, was from then until 
her death in 1923 identified with the 
school as teacher, principal, and dean. 

Coincidental with the beginning of 
state teacher training activities, Henry 
Barnard accepted the presidency of St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, where he 
planned a normal school in connection 
with the college. Though it never ma- 
terialized, it became a factor in a sub- 
sequent political struggle. 

The success of the state’s first normal 
school brought demands for regional 
schools, and a Normal Department was 
begun at Washington College in 1896 
but abandoned after fourteen years. 


The Maryland State Normal School at 
Frostburg was opened later and one at 
Salisbury in 1922. 

The beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury witnessed a new era under such 
leaders as J. H. Van Sickle and Miss 
Sarah Brooks in Baltimore City and 
Dr. Albert S. Cook and Miss Lida Lee 
Tall. Great influence was likewise ex- 
erted by the Atlantic Educational 
Journal, the Educational Society of 
Baltimore, the Education Department 
of Johns Hopkins University, and the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

The important regime of Miss Tall 
as principal of the Towson School, and 
the transition of all state normal schools 
into state teachers colleges are sig- 
nificant details in the later history of 
the movement begun in 1820. 


TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER* 


( manual presents practical sug- 
gestions for improving the educa- 
tional experiences of the four or five 
million slow learners in the elementary 
schools of America. Many of them 
may be adopted by teachers in junior 
and senior high schools also. The sug- 
gestions can be acted upon in segre- 
gated classes or in mixed classes. While 
the book is directed primarily to teach- 
ers of slow learners—that is, the group 
with 1.Q.’s between 75 and go, some- 
times called the dull-normal group— 
teachers of mentally handicapped pupils 
will also find the suggestions helpful in 
many ways. It is possible too that the 
educational experiences of pupils in 
general would be greatly improved if 
some of the procedures advocated in 
this book were more widely practiced. 


The suggestions are concerned with 
four main problems: identifying the 
slow learner, that is, locating him and 
understanding his characteristics and 
needs; organizing the school so that his 
needs can be met; arranging the cur- 
riculum and carrying on instructional 
and guidance activities adapted to his 
needs and abilities; and dealing with 
the personal, family, and neighborhood 
factors that create many of the slow 
learner’s chief difficulties. 

The major emphasis throughout the 
book is on the following facts: 

Slow learners need a simpler and 
more stable human environment than is 
ordinarily available in schools or in 
many neighborhoods. The major re- 
sponsibility for guidance and instruc- 
tion should be in the hands of the 


*By W. B. FeatHerstone. Practical Suggestions for Teaching, Monograph No. 1 (Hollis L. Cas- 
well, Editor). Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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homeroom teacher, who stays with the 
pupils over a relatively long period of 
time. 

\ Slow learners need a great deal of 
firsthand, concrete experience. This re- 
quires a curriculum organized chiefly 
around the real life activities in the 
community, a curriculum that makes 
extensive use of excursions, exhibits, 
motion and still pictures, and the capa- 
bilities of persons who work outside 
the school itself. 

Slow learners need more continuous 
and consistent guidance in all aspects of 
their living than average children. If 
they are to receive this the school must 
take a large share of responsibility for 


supervising and coordinating neighbor- 
hood resources and activities, particu- 
larly those of the recreational, welfare, 
and character building agencies. 

Underlying all the suggestions is the 
assumption that the slow learner is no 
less a person, no less an individual, no 
less deserving of the regard and respect 
of his fellow men than any other pupil. 
While his talents may be few and his 
promise slight, he is nevertheless en- 
titled to guidance and instruction de- 
signed to stimulate his growth to the 
fullest stature his powers permit. He, 
too, must be helped to stand on his own 
feet and face the world, self-reliant and 
unafraid. 


FACTORS RELATED TO CHILDREN’S PARTICIPATION 
IN CERTAIN TYPES OF HOME ACTIVITY* 


HE purpose of this study is to throw 

light on the place and function of 
education for home and family life in 
the grade school. Proceeding on the 
assumption that the activities and in- 
terests of children provide a satisfactory 
approach to curriculum construction, it 
reveals the nature of children’s partici- 
pation in home activities and their in- 
terest in them. 

The activities investigated are lim- 
ited to personal regimen, housekeeping, 
and meal preparation. Participation in 
these is the means by which children 
are commonly inducted into the more 
complex problems of home living. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


Instruments for gathering data include 
children’s and parents’ check ‘lists for 
determining performance and attitude 


toward home activity; the Sims Score 
Card, and a specially constructed Home 
Information Blank for measuring the 
socio-economic status, special interests, 
and sibling position; and the Pintner 
Home Background Survey for meas- 
uring home adjustment. The check 
lists for participation in home activity 
include seventy-two activities which 
were checked five times by children in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and 
twice by their parents. Other sources 
of data are interviews with parents, 
children, and teachers; observation of 
children in their homes; case studies. 


STATISTICAL TREATMENT 


In the statistical treatment of data, par- 
ticipation in home activity is conceived 
of as a composite of four variates: daily 
performance, general performance, in- 


* By Epirna Lvecxe, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 839. 
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terest, and dislike, each of which is af- 
fected by certain factors. These factors 
are sex, age, sibling position, education 
of parents, socio-economic status, home 
adjustment, and special interests. The 
method used in the treatment of data 
is the analysis of variance. In the analy- 
sis, the factors investigated serve as 
criteria of classification. 

After discovering which of the fac- 
tors are related, significant differences 
between mean scores of the component 
groups of each factor are determined to 
discover the nature of the relationship. 


FINDINGS 


Findings regarding the types of home 
activities children commonly engage in, 
which types they like or dislike, and 
the relative importance of certain fac- 
tors in home participation follow: 

Boys and girls are similar in their 
performance of and attitude toward the 
three types of home activity included 
in this study in that they engage in per- 
sonal regimen most, housekeeping next, 
and meal preparation least. They are 
more interested in personal regimen 
than in either of the other types and 
they dislike housekeeping most, per- 
sonal regimen next, and meal prepara- 
tion least. Their interest in the three 
types of activity is greater than their 
dislike for them. 

Boys differ from girls in the extent 
of their performance, interest, and dis- 
like of home activities. In general, boys 
engage in them less and dislike them 
more. Boys and girls are alike in their 
dislike of personal regimen. 

Girls may be expected to engage in 
home activities more and dislike them 
less as they grow older. At the levels 
included in this study, age is appar- 
ently not related to boys’ performance. 

Education of parents is important in 


relation to children’s participation in 
home activities. Boys whose parents 
are at the middle of the educational 
scale are more interested in these ac- 
tivities and have less dislike for them 
than those whose parents are at the ex- 
tremes of the scale. 

Socio-economic status within the 
limits of this study is apparently not 
related to girls’ participation in home 
activity but it is associated with boys’ 
participation. 

Children who have several special in- 
terests have more interest in home ac- 
tivity than those who have only one. 

Children of high adjustment levels 
dislike home activity less than those of 
low adjustment levels. 

Sibling position is relatively unim- 
portant in children’s participation in 
home activity. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The school has a responsibility in build- 
ing a program of home living which 
helps children to participate effectively 
in homemaking. Experiences essential 
to the improvement of home living 
which cannot be successfully provided 
in the home should be supplied by the 
school. 

Since habits, abilities, and attitudes 
valuable in achieving satisfactory home 
and family life are developed at an 
early age, emphasis should be placed on 
providing suitable experiences in home- 
making before children reach the sev- 
enth school year. It is important that 
home activities be made attractive to 
them so that they may receive the full 
benefit of the valuable training in per- 
sonal and group living and in the char- 
acter development which accompanies 
satisfactory home participation. 

In general, home activity should cen- 
ter about the types of personal regimen 
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necessary for personality development, 
and the type of meal preparation which 
gives opportunity for self-expression 
and broadened interests. Housekeeping 
is important chiefly in training chil- 
dren to assume a necessary responsibil- 
ity in caring for objects in their en- 
vironment which they use in common 
with other members of the family, and 
in teaching them to make a contribu- 
tion to the group. 

Provision should be made for helping 
the boy of low socio-economic status 
to realize the importance of home ac- 
tivity and for guiding him to engage 
in it in a satisfactory way. This ap- 
plies particularly to personal regimen. 
Recognition of achievements of this 
nature at school represents a way in 
which this may be accomplished. 

The child’s adjustment, which is so 
necessary to wholesome living, depends 
to a large extent on his satisfactory par- 
ticipation in home duties; hence over- 
coming dislike for those activities is 


highly important. Ways should be dis- 
covered to help him realize their im- 
portance and to make them attractive 
to him. 

The relation between special inter- 
ests and interest in home activity indi- 
cates that it is possible to improve the 
latter by helping children to achieve a 
variety of satisfying experiences. This 
should be a special contribution of the 
school in cases where a wholesome in- 
terest in participation in home respon- 
sibility is lacking. 

There is a need for discovering ways 
of interesting children in the activities 
which are essential to the basic con- 
cepts of satisfactory family life; for 
determining the physical development 
necessary for skill in carrying on va- 
rious housekeeping, regimen, and pro- 
ductive activities; and for ascertaining 
what is lost or gained by postponing 
learning experiences in home activity 
beyond the earliest level at which they 
can be satisfactorily achieved. 


METHODS OF LESSON OBSERVING BY PRESERVICE 
STUDENT-TEACHERS* 


HIs study compares observational 
methods that are most frequently 
used by observers of classroom lessons. 
Comparisons were made of the obser- 
vational abilities of four large groups. 
Although each group used a different 
method of observing, all groups ob- 
served simultaneously the same pupils. 
In addition to a description of ex- 
perimental arrangements, the following 
topics receive consideration: Present 
Status of Observation in Teacher Edu- 
cation; Fundamental Controls Revealed 


through Previous Observational Re- 
search; Classification of Observational 
Studies in Education; Prevalent Tech- 
niques of Classroom Observation; Meas- 
urement of Classroom Observations by 
Means of a Checklist; Observation in 
Keeping with Recognized Educational 
Theory; Compromise between Theory 
and Practice in Observation. In the 
Appendix, Teachers Objectives for 
the Ten Observed Lessons, and Steno- 
graphic Records of the Ten Observed 
Lessons are presented. 


* By Rotanp H. Cuatrerton, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 834. 
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One hundred thirty-six teachers-in- 
training, who were the subjects of this 
experiment, observed ten classroom les- 
sons in arithmetic, English, and social 
studies which were presented in rota- 
tion. The four observational techniques 
that were used to provide the group 
data for the study were: making no 
record or notations; recording full run- 
ning notes; using five codes symboli- 
cal of the manner in which pupils 
participated; using the same codes and 
receiving, prior to each lesson, a state- 
ment of the teacher’s major objective. 
These techniques were found to be the 
most commonly employed methods of 
observing in representative teachers 
colleges and normal schools. The ob- 
servees were pupils enrolled in a cam- 
pus demonstration school of a teachers 
college. Four teachers of this school 
taught their own regular classes in a 
specially designed demonstration room. 

A list of twenty-five categories per- 
taining to the amount of pupil partici- 
pation and the type of pupil activity 
in the classroom, checked by the ob- 
servers at the conclusion of each les- 
son, provided the measuring instrument 
for observational ability in the study. 
Forty-four supervisors of student teach- 
ers assisted in refining the original 
phrasing of the categorical statements 
and the multiple choice items of this 
check list. From the standpoint of a 
detector of pupil activities, this check 


list furnishes a new type of observa- 
tional guide sheet for student teachers 
when analyzing the activities of entire 
classes of pupils. 

Five members of the college faculty 
observed the same lessons that were 
observed by the four groups of ob- 
servers, and acted in the capacity of 
judges. Their marking of the same 
check list that was used by student ob- 
servers at the conclusion of each lesson 
established a criterion by which the ac- 
curacy of the students’ markings could 
be determined. The validity of the 
judges’ opinions was increased in each 
lesson by the elimination of any cate- 
gory in the check list on which fewer 
than four out of the five judges con- 
curred in their marking of items. In- 
vestigation of agreement of the judges 
by categories revealed that four or all 
five of the judges agreed in 214 cate- 
gories, or 85.6 per cent of the total. 

Fisher’s analysis of variance method 
was used to determine the significance 
of the group differences. The general 
conclusion derived from the various 
findings of the experiment is that, un- 
der conditions as set forth in this in- 
vestigation, there is no reason to believe 
that observational ability is enhanced 
by the use of any one of the methods 
more than by another, with the excep- 
tion of the superiority shown by the 
code in the categories depending di- 
rectly upon its use. 
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Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College on November 25, 
1941, the following action was taken: 

The death of Mr. James E. Speyer, 
on October 31, 1941, was reported. Mr. 
Speyer was a Trustee of Teachers Col- 
lege from 1900 to 1932. 

The following leaves of absence were 
granted: Professor Goodwin Watson, 
for the academic year 1941-42, from 
November 17, 1941; Professor George 
W. Hartmann, for the academic year 
1942-43. 

The appointment of Professor Rollo 
G. Reynolds, Ph.D., LL.D., as Chair- 
man of the Faculty Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations was reported. 

A grant of $350,000 from the Carne- 
gie Corporation for the establishment 
of the Institute of Adult Education in 
Teachers College for a ten-year period 
from October 1, 1941, was gratefully 
acknowledged. 

The appointment of the following 
members of the Faculty as Associates 
in the Institute of Adult Education was 
reported: Professor Lyman Bryson, 
Professor Edmund deS. Brunner, Pro- 
fessor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, Professor 
Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, Professor Irv- 
ing Lorge, Professor Isaac L. Kandel, 
Professor Hamden L. Forkner, Profes- 
sor Ernest G. Osborne, and Professor 


Helen Judy-Bond. 


The retirement, at her own request, 
of Wilhelmina Spohr, A.M., Associate 
Professor of Household Arts Educa- 
tion, from July 1, 1943, with leave of 
absence for the academic year 1942-43, 
was approved. 

The retirement, at her own request, 
of Sallie B. Tannahill, A.M., Associate 
Professor of Fine Arts, from July 1, 
1943, with leave of absence for the aca- 
demic year 1942-43, was approved. 

The following action was taken at 
special meetings of the Board of Trus- 
tees or of its Executive Committee sub- 
sequent to the last regular meeting of 
the Board: 

The deaths of Jesse H. Newlon, 
LL.D., Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of the Division of Foundations 
of Education, on September 1, 1941, 
and John Francis Woodhull, Ph.D., 
Professor Emeritus of Physical Science, 
on July 27, 1941, were reported. 

Morse A. Cartwright, BS., LL.D. 
was appointed Executive Officer of the 
Institute of Adult Education, and Pro- 
fessor of Education. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, D.D., 
Ph.D., LL.D., was appointed Visiting 
Professor of Education for the Winter 
Session of 1941-42. 

The resignation of Adelaide T. Case, 
Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of Education, 
to accept a Professorship of Religious 
Education at the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
was accepted. 
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The resignation of Walter E. Hager, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, to become President of Wilson 
Teachers College in Washington, D. C., 
was accepted. 

Professor Hollis L. Caswell, Ph.D., 
was appointed Acting Head of Division 
I-Foundations of Education. 

Professor George S. Counts, Ph.D., 
was appointed Head of Department of 
Social and Philosophical Foundations of 
Division I—Foundations of Education. 

Mr. Gordon R. Mirick, A.M., was 
appointed Principal of the High School 
Grades, Lincoln School. 

Leaves of absence as follows were 
approved: for the academic year 1941- 
42: Professor Kar] W. Bigelow (hon- 
orary), Professor Frank W. Cyr, Pro- 
fessor Lester Dix, Professor Ruth Mc- 
Murry; for the Spring Session, 1941-42, 
Professor Miles A. Dresskell. 

The Teachers College Charter was 
amended on July 18, 1941, as reported 
in the Dean’s Annual Report for 1941. 


Division I: 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Professor Harold F. Clark recently ad- 
dressed the Eastern Zone meeting of 
the New York State Education Asso- 
ciation on the topics, “Schools That 
Make a Difference” and “Schools Built 
Around the Needs of Children.” On 
October 24 he addressed the Delaware 
State Teachers Association on the prob- 


lems that will face education at the end 
of the War. 


During October Professor Clark visited 
schools in Pennsylvania, Vermont, and 


Kentucky that are carrying on experi- 
ments to determine the effect of educa- 
tion upon community welfare. 


Professor R. Freeman Butts attended 
the fall conference for representatives 
of the thirty-five institutions that are 
members of the Cooperative Study of 
Teacher Education sponsored by the 
Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education. 
The conference was held in Highland 
Park, Ill., October 27 to 30. 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner de- 
livered two addresses at the annual con- 
ference of the Agricultural and Home 
Economics Extension staff of Indiana, 
which was held at Purdue University 
on October 8 and 9. His topics were 
“On the Land, the People” and “Rural 
Youth.” On October 11 Professor 
Brunner conferred with township and 
county Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration committeemen in Mc- 
Henry County, Ill., and delivered an 
address on “Rural Social Trends” at a 
mass meeting of the rural school trus- 
tees and teachers and other rural work- 
ers, and on October 16 he spoke to the 
annual conference of the lowa Exten- 
sion staff on “Rural Youth and National 
Defense.” 


On October 28 Professor Brunner and 
Professor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck ad- 
dressed the School of Education at 
Yale University on “School and Com- 
munity Relations,” and in the evening 
conducted a conference on this topic. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Professor Arthur I. Gates was one of 
the speakers in a symposium on learn- 
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ing difficulties held October 18 as part 
of the program celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of the Bureau of Child 
Guidance, New York City Schools. 


Professor Gates discussed the report of 
the Speyer School experiment on the 
education of dull-normal pupils before 
a large meeting, mainly of elementary 
and high school principals and assistant 
principals, held October 24 under the 
auspices of the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education. 
The response of the audience indicated 
that the Speyer School experiment has 
produced many improvements in the 
education of dull-normals which are 
likely to be embodied in the work of 
the New York City Schools. The re- 
port itself will be printed and dis- 
tributed by the Board of Education. 


On October 16 Professor Gates dis- 
cussed various problems of instruction 
and remediation in reading with the 
Association of School Principals in 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Professor Arthur T. Jersild addressed 
the teachers of the kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and intermediate grades at the 
meeting of the New York State Teach- 
ers Association, Central Western Zone, 
held at Rochester on October 23. 


Professor Jersild conducted a seminar 
on the subject of the implications of 
research findings for nursery education 
at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion held in Detroit October 24 to 27. 


On October 28 Professor Robert L. 
Thorndike spoke to the New York 
City Association of Deans of Girls on 
provisions for education of the gifted. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


Professor P. M. Symonds spoke before 
the Western Branch of the New York 
State Teachers Association, primary 
and intermediate sections, recently on 
the topic, “Mental Hygiene of the 
Teacher.” 


Professor Symonds contributed an arti- 
cle on “Problems Faced by Teachers” 
to the September issue of the Journal 
of Educational Research, and another 
article, written with Donald H. Die- 
trich, on “Variations in the Time In- 
tervals Between an Interview and Its 
Recording,” to the Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology for Octo- 
ber. 


Professor Helen M. Walker made the 
Founders Day address at the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the University of Pennsylvania Chap- 
ter of Pi Lambda Theta on November 
1. On November 15, Professor Walker 
spoke at New York University, and on 
December 6 at a meeting at the Pi 
Lambda Theta Chapter in Washington, 
D.C. 


A symposium on “The Selection, Scor- 
ing, and Interpretation of Tests,” which 
was held at Teachers College on Oc- 
tober 14, took the form of an open 
meeting of the class on the Bureau of 
Research in a School System, offered 
this year by Professor Walker. The 
speakers and their topics were as fol- 
lows: Dr. Warren G. Findley, assistant 
director, Division of Examinations and 
Testing, State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y.—“The Place of Testing 
in the Educative Process”; Professor 
Ben D. Wood, director, Cooperative 
Test Service, Columbia University- 
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“The Function of a Central Bureau in 
the Testing Program”; Professor Roma 
Gans, Teachers College—“Teacher Par- 
ticipation in the Testing Program”; and 
Dr. Walter N. Durost, test editor, 
World Book Company—“What the 
User of Tests Has a Right to Expect 
from the Producer.” 


Division II: 
Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Education 


TEACHERS COLLEGES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Professor E. S. Evenden, vice-chairman 
of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, attended a meeting of that 
group held in Highland Park, Ill., Oc- 
tober 24 to 26. Professor Karl Bigelow, 
on leave of absence from Teachers Col- 
lege, is director of the work of the 
Commission. Professor Evenden and 
Professor R. Freeman Butts also at- 
tended a meeting of the local coordi- 
nators and institutional representatives 
of the Field Study Project of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education held in 
Highland Park. The Columbia Univer- 
sity Cooperative Program in connec- 
tion with this project is beginning its 
last year of the special demonstration. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The Administration Club held its first 
regular evening meeting of the year at 
the home of Professor and Mrs. George 
D. Strayer in Riverdale on November 
15. Professor Strayer spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Can the Schools Save Democ- 
tracy?” A discussion period and social 
hour followed the address. 


Professor Paul R. Mort recently ad- 
dressed audiences of laymen at Provi- 
dence, Newport, and Barrington, R. L., 
under the auspices of the Rhode Island 
Educational Conference. This Confer- 
ence is made up of representatives of 
sixteen lay groups concerned with the 
promotion of better public understand- 
ing of major educational problems. 


On November 12 Professor Mort ad- 
dressed a luncheon meeting of the Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., Rotary Club. In the eve- 
ning he spoke before the Orange 
County Associated School Boards and 
Trustees at their annual meeting in 
Middletown, N. Y. The subject of his 
address was “Methods of Home Rule 
for Education.” 


On December 4 Professor Mort spoke 
at a meeting of the Chief State School 
Officers in New York City, taking as 
his topic “Adaptability of School Sys- 
tems and the State Department.” On 
December 5 and 6 he attended the 
Cleveland Conference held in Chicago. 


Professor John K. Norton addressed 
the District If Convention of the Ne- 
braska State Teachers Association at 
Omaha, Neb., October 24. His topic 
was “Can We Afford Education Dur- 
ing the Present Crisis?” He talked on 
“Education and Economic Well-Being” 
at two section meetings of the Lake 
Shore Division of the Illinois Education 
Association on October 27. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Committee on Practical Democ- 
racy in the Schools, appointed by the 
Board of Education of New York City, 
has used the returns from various 
groups of administrators, teachers, and 
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pupils to formulate a statement of the 
fundamental principles of democracy. 
It is asking these same groups to re- 
port how these principles: (1) are ex- 
emplified in the schools, (2) could be 
better exemplified, and (3) are denied. 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs is a mem- 
ber of the committee. 


“On Retirement,” an essay by Profes- 
sor Briggs, was published in School 
and Society for October 4, and his ad- 
dress on “Business Education for To- 
morrow” was published in the Fourth 
Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association. 


The New Jersey Association of High 
School Councils held its sixteenth an- 
nual meeting at Princeton University 
November 7. About one thousand pupil 
delegates from the high schools of the 
state attended. Each delegation was ac- 
companied by a faculty adviser. Mrs. 
Katherine de Nazario of Dumont High 
School was the general adviser of the 
conference, and Alfred Heath, princi- 
pal of the same school, was chairman 
of the advisers’ section. Aside from the 
general meeting, at which the speakers 
were Dean Christian Gauss of Prince- 
ton and Professor E. K. Fretwell, the 
pupils met in seventeen panel discus- 
sions under pupil leadership. While 
more than half the states hold similar 
meetings, the New Jersey Association 
was among the first to initiate this 
practice. 


The December Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals is devoted to a report of the 
Committee of this Association on 
“Pupil Activities.” Professor Edgar G. 
Johnston of the University of Michigan 
is chairman of the Committee. Other 


members of the Committee are: Dr. 
Galen Jones, principal of the high 
school, Plainfield, N. J.; Mr. J. E. Well- 
wood, principal of the high school, 
Flint, Mich.; and Miss Bertie Backus, 
principal of Deal Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. Professor Fretwell 
wrote the introduction for this Bulle- 
tin. 


The faculty of the High School of 
Music and Art of New York City, 
under the leadership of the principal, 
Dr. Benjamin M. Steigman, is holding 
a series of faculty meetings on “Pro- 
gressives” and “Essentialists.” At the 
first meeting, held November 3, Pro- 
fessor Fretwell was the speaker. 


In connection with the annual conven- 
tion of the Kansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Professor Will French ad- 
dressed the college and high school 
departments at Salina on November 7, 
and at Wichita on November 8. His 
subject before the college groups was 
“What Youth Ought to Get Out of 
College,” and before the high school 
groups, “American Youth Education.” 


The assistant in Secondary Education 
this year is Mr. Philip L. Garland 
(A.M. Columbia, 1935), who is on 
leave of absence from his position as 
principal of the high school in Attle- 
boro, Mass. Mr. Garland is also serving 
as research assistant in the Organization 
and Administration of Secondary Edu- 
cation in connection with the Newark 
Survey. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Harold E. Gregg, a former student 
in Fine Arts and Rural Education at 
Teachers College, is the author of a 
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new book, Art for the Schools of 
America, which is published by the In- 
ternational Texbook Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa. This book presents a profes- 
sional treatment of art in elementary 
schools with special emphasis upon art 
in rural schools. Creative aspects of the 
field are emphasized throughout, and 
many illustrations have been used, se- 
lected chiefly from the work of chil- 
dren and from folk arts and handicrafts 
of the Southern mountains. 


The Rural Club of Teachers College is 
concentrating its activities this year on 
a study of the Organization and Inte- 
gration of Rural Interests and Values 
in American Community Life. A series 
of discussions on the various phases of 
this subject, including recreation, rural 
areas, extension work, and rural youth, 
has been planned for the year, and was 
introduced by Professor Edmund deS. 
Brunner on November 25 with a dis- 
cussion of “Crucial Problems in Rural 
Community Living.” Among the speak- 
ers invited for this series are Dr. Betty 
Eckhardt May, Citizens’ Committee, 
White House Conference; Dr. Robert 
A. Polson, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Dr. Allan Eaton, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City; and Dr. 
Howard McClusky, associate director, 
American Youth Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Professor Fannie W. 
Dunn will conclude the series in April 
with a discussion of the part of rural 
schools in preserving rural values. As a 
culminating activity, members of the 
Club plan to prepare a small bulle- 
tin summarizing these discussions and 
presenting general principles and tech- 
niques of organization in rural commu- 
nity life. Mr. E. H. Sasman, president 
of the Club, is acting as general director 
and coordinator of this project. 


The Negro Education Club of Teach- 
ers College has organized for the year 
under the leadership of the following 
officers: president, Mr. R. Oliver John- 
son, Greenville, S. C.; vice-president, 
Mr. R. G. Lloyd, Nashville, Tenn.; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Kara Vaughn Jackson, 
Grambling, La.; and treasurer, Mrs. 
Katie V. Barnhill, Fayetteville, N. C. 
The Club has planned a series of four 
discussions on “The Equalization of Sal- 
aries for Negro Teachers.” The first of 
these took place in Horace Mann Audi- 
torium on November 12, with Mr. 
Walter White, executive secretary of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, as chief 
speaker and Professor Edward S. Even- 
den as discussion leader. The second 
meeting of the series, held on Decem- 
ber 3, dealt with the topic, “The South 
and Its Need for Finance and Federal 
Aid,” presented by Professor Paul R. 
Mort and Professor Doxey A. Wilker- 
son, Howard University, Washington, 
D. C. “How to Get Federal Aid” will 
be considered in the third meeting of 
the series, on January 7, by Professor 
John K. Norton, and President John 
W. Davis, State College, Institute, W. 
Va. The series will be concluded in 
March with a special lecture on “Pub- 
licity Methods” by Professor Clyde R. 
Miller. 


Division III: 
Guidance 


STUDENT PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant, who 
was the president of the New York 
State Association of Deans and Other 
Guidance Personnel for the first six 
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years of its existence, was the guest of 
the Association at the annual meeting 
held in Rochester, N. Y., November 6 
to 8, which marked the fifteenth anni- 
versary of its organization. She spoke 
briefly on the topic, “Challenging Ex- 
perience.” Miss Margaret Miner, ad- 
viser to girls, Charlotte High School, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Miss Catherine 
Reed, dean of women, Buffalo State 
Teachers College, both former Teach- 
ers College students, have also served 
as presidents of the organization. 


On November 7 Professor Esther M. 
Lloyd-Jones represented Columbia Uni- 
versity at the inauguration of Dr. 
Henry Allen as the new president of 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. Miss 
Katherine Blyley, a former Teachers 
College student, is dean at Keuka Col- 
lege. 


Professor Lloyd-Jones addressed the 
students and faculty of Rhode Island 
State College, Kingston, R. I., on No- 
vember 26, her topic being “Women’s 
Lives in a Time of Social Dislocations.” 
On December 13 she attended a meet- 
ing in Cleveland, Ohio, of a committee 
of the American Council on Education 
which is preparing a brochure on re- 
ligion and the college counseling pro- 
gram. 


Professor Ruth Strang attended a short 
meeting of the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations held on 
November 15 at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City. On December 12 she 
will serve as co-chairman of the com- 
bined Health and Mental Hygiene Sec- 
tions of the New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education. 


The following officers have been 


elected for the Student Personnel Ad- 
ministration Club for the Winter Ses- 
sion: president, Miss Marie Shaver, 
associate director, American Youth 
Foundation, St. Louis, Mo.; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Elizabeth Edmunds, for- 
merly in charge of admissions at the 
International House, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia; secretary, Mr. Louis A. Rabb, as- 
sistant to the director of personnel, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; treasurer, 
Miss Gladys Hewitt, teacher of Eng- 
lish, high school, Bristol, Pa.; Student 
Council representative, Mr. F. Walde- 
mar Carlson, teacher of mathematics 
and boys’ adviser, senior high school, 
Chehalis, Wash. The activities of the 
club have included attendance at the 
Conference of the Educational Records 
Bureau at the Hotel Biltmore on Oc- 
tober 30, and a review of the new film, 
“A Guidance Problem for School and 
Home.” The club was entertained at 
tea by Professor Lloyd-Jones at her 
home on November 23, and by Dean 
and Mrs. Herbert Hawkes of Columbia 
College at their home on December 4, 
at which time Dean Hawkes addressed 
the group. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 


Professor Roy N. Anderson has re- 
cently been appointed a member of the 
Board of Certification for the National 
Council, Y.M.C.A., and is also serving 
on the Appraisal Committee of the Per- 
sonnel Services Committee. He has 
been appointed to the Vocational Serv- 
ice Advisory Committee of The Amer- 
ican Committee for Christian Refugees, 
Inc. 


Mr. Norman Garmezy (A.M. 1940) 
has been made vocational counselor at 
the Jewish Vocational Service in Cleve- 
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land, Ohio, a position formerly held 
by Mr. Irwin Newman, who left his 
duties in Cleveland to become the ex- 
ecutive director of the Federated Jew- 
ish Employment Service, Los Angeles, 
Calif. The Jewish Vocational Service 
of Cleveland has employed Dr. Jacob 
Tuckman (Ph.D. 1934) as psychologist. 


Miss Goldie Carter (A.M. 1937), who 
has recently served as vocational coun- 
selor in the Omaha, Neb., Y.W.C.A., 
has been appointed Regional Director 
for the U.S.O. Her position at Omaha 
has been filled by Miss Pauline Weiss 
(A.M. 1938), formerly of the Admis- 
sions Office, Teachers College. 


Division IV: 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Professor Jean Betzner addressed the 
teachers of Short Hills and Glenwood, 
N. J., November 4 on the subject of 
children’s literature. On November 5 
she addressed the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation of Bronxville, N. Y., on books 
for children, and on November 13 she 
spoke before the teachers of Hicksville, 
L. I. Her subject was “Mental Stimula- 
tion Through Reading.” 


At the annual fall meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Liberal Arts Colleges of 
Pennsylvania for the Advancement of 
Teaching, held in Harrisburg on No- 
vember 7, Professor H. L. Caswell 
spoke on “Problems in Teacher Educa- 
tion in Liberal Arts Colleges.” On No- 
vember 24 Professor Caswell addressed 
the teachers of the public schools in 
Wallingford, Conn., on “Problems in 
Curriculum Improvement.” 
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Professor Donald P. Cottrell addressed 
the New York City League of Nursing 
Education in the auditorium of the 
Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital School 
of Nursing on November 5. His sub- 
ject was “Principles of Curriculum Im- 
provement in Education for the Pro- 
fessions.” 


Professor Gertrude P. Driscoll ad- 
dressed the Metropolitan District of the 
New York State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers at Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
on November 3 and 17 and De- 
cember 1. The topics of her talks 
were: “Women and Outside Interests,” 
“Women and Women,” and “Children 
in Our Modern Culture.” 


On October 28 Professor W. B. Feather- 
stone met with the Deans of Girls As- 
sociation of New York City to consider 
problems of curriculum development 
for non-academic pupils in the aca- 
demic high schools. 


Professor Roma Gans spoke before a 
number of state and local organizations 
throughout the country during the past 
month. Her itinerary included: Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Kansas City, Mo.; Wichita, 
Kan.; Salina, Kan.; St. Paul, Minn.; and 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins attended 
the Adult Education Conference of 
Delaware at Rehoboth on October 3 
and 4. He participated in a panel dis- 
cussion on “The Goals of Education in 
a Democracy,” and summarized for the 
conference the various means suggested 
for their improvement. On October 25 
Professor Hopkins addressed the Tufts 
College Teachers Association, taking as 
his topic “Trends in Reorganization of 
the Secondary School Curriculum.” 
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Professor Ernest G. Osborne attended 
the Marriage Relations Lecture Series 
held at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, on November 5, and ad- 
dressed the group on the topic, “Early 
Adjustments in Marriage.” In the after- 
noon of the same day he spoke to the 
annual Parent Education Institute con- 
ducted by the University, taking as 
his topic “Recent Trends in Family 
Life.” 


Dr. Dorothy Baruch of Broadoaks 
School, Whittier College, Calif., ad- 
dressed a group of alumni and stu- 
dents in Early Childhood Education at 
Teachers College on October 30. Her 
subject was “Guiding the Emotional 
Development of the Child.” 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Professor S. Ralph Powers attended 
the meeting of the National Commit- 
tee on Science Teaching held in Chi- 
cago October 9 to 11. He presented 
to the Committee the report of the 
Subcommittee on Teacher Education, 
of which he is chairman. Reports of 
the Subcommittees on Philosophy of 
Science Teaching and Needs in Rela- 
tion to the Science Program were also 
presented. 


Professor Gerald S. Craig addressed 
the Association of Elementary Princi- 
pals and a conference of elementary 
school teachers at the annual meeting 
of the West Virginia State Education 
Association at Charleston on October 
30 and 31. On November 7 he ad- 
dressed a group of elementary teachers 
at the Northeastern District Confer- 
ence of the North Carolina Education 
Association, and a meeting of the 
Childhood Education Association at 


Greenville, N. C.; on November 13 he 
served as consultant at a meeting of the 
Central Curriculum Committee for the 
State Department of Education of 
North Carolina at Raleigh; and on No- 
vember 14 he addressed elementary 
teachers at the North Central District 
Conference of the North Carolina Ed- 
ucation Association at Durham. 


MATHEMATICS 


Professor W. D. Reeve spoke before 
the high school section of the East 
Tennessee Education Association at 
Knoxville on October 31, taking as his 
topic “Mathematics in the Education 
of American Citizens.” He also spoke 
to the mathematics section on the topic, 
“Retardation and Acceleration in Sec- 
ondary Mathematics.” 


ENGLISH 


Professor Lennox Grey talked to the 
members of Kappa Delta Pi October 
27 on “Shakespeare and South Amer- 
ica,” touching on the use of Shake- 
speare’s Ariel and Caliban symbols by 
North American and South American 


writers as an index to cultural values. 


On November 8 the Committee on 
Freshman English of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, of 
which Professor Grey is a member, 
held a regional meeting at Columbia 
University for teachers of English in 
liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, 
and normal schools within a two hun- 
dred-mile radius of New York City. 
Forty-four colleges were represented, 
with one hundred fifty persons in at- 
tendance. The second regional meeting 
will be held at Queens College, Flush- 
ing, L. I., in the spring. 
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The English department was repre- 
sented at the meetings of the National 
Council of Teachers of English held at 
Atlanta, Ga., November 21 to 23 by 
Professor Ida A. Jewett, chairman of 
the Committee on the Education of 
Teachers of English, and Professor 
Grey, director-at-large. At the joint 
session of the College and Teachers 
College sections on November 22, with 
Professor Jewett presiding, Professor 
Grey presented a report on the Pre- 
Service Program and the Basic Curricu- 
lum Study at Columbia University. On 
November 23, Professor Jewett pre- 
sided at the sectional meeting on 
Teachers Colleges, at which the Com- 
mittee on the Education of Teachers of 
English made its progress report. 


SPEECH 


Professor Milton Smith talked to the 
Dramatic Club of the high school at 
Port Chester, N. Y., on October 14, 
taking as his topic “Characterization in 
Acting.” 


Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman talked 
to the teachers of the East School in 
Long Beach, N. Y., October 27. Her 


topic was “Speech in the Elementary 
School.” 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Professor Ray Faulkner spoke at an as- 
sembly of the State Teachers College 
at Fredonia, N. Y., on November 6. 
The subject of his talk was “Art and 
National Defense.” On November 7, 
at a meeting of the Buffalo Society of 
Fine Arts which was held to introduce 
two units of a new high school art pro- 
gram, Professor Faulkner spoke on 
“Art in the Home and Community.” 
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MUSIC 


On November 2 Professor N. L. Church 
attended a meeting of a committee on 
Modern Composition, which has as its 
purpose evaluating scores of modern 
music for publication. The committee 
is sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Composers and Conductors, of 
which Professor Church is a member. 
On November 8 Professor Church 
met with the advisory committee of 
the New York In-And-About Music 
Educators Club, and on November 11 
with the music committee of the Di- 
vision of Recreation in Westchester 
County, N. Y. 


Professor and Mrs. Church entertained 
the Music Education Club of Teachers 
College at their home in Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., on November 1. 


On December 10 Professor Church will 
conduct a concert by the Riverside 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Professor Raymond Burrows appeared 
in a piano recital at the Riverside 
Church on November 3. 


On October 17 Professor Harry R. 
Wilson gave a talk and demonstration 
on “The Use of Community Music and 
How to Lead It” for the Leadership 
and Recreation Forum which was 
sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. of White 
Plains, N. Y. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


Professor Helen Judy-Bond attended a 
meeting of state, regional, and federal 
workers which was held in Philadelphia 
on October 22 and 23 to consider pro- 
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fessional services to families in the area 
of home management problems. 


Members of the annual conference for 
Food Service Directors, which met in 
New York November 6 to 8, visited 
the Department of Home Economics 
to inspect an exhibit of school lunches 
and college dormitory luncheons espe- 
cially prepared by Miss Mary Agnes 
Davis and members of her class. The 
thirty school lunches shown were of 
three types—meat, vegetable plate, and 
salad—and each was set up with a food 
cost analysis. Particularly interesting 
were the three college dormitory 
luncheons, planned to be served in a 
dining room rather than with self- 
service, as the standard of one or more 
meals a day with service is considered 
desirable. The cost of food materials 
alone, without labor and fuel and over- 
head, ranged from 8.5 to 18 cents per 
tray for the school lunches, and from 
18 to 19 cents for the college dormi- 
tory luncheons. After the exhibit the 
visitors were entertained at a tea given 
by Mrs. Bond and the Foods and 
Institution Management staff. Miss 
Laura S. Pendleton, manager of dining 
room, Johnson Hall, and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth C. Gibbs, manager of residence 
halls, Teachers College, were special 
guests. The home economics depart- 
ment collaborated in setting up an ex- 
hibit for the Conference, showing the 
educational opportunities of the food 
service director for health, dietary, and 
economic guidance of school lunch pa- 
trons. 


Professor Mary deGarmo Bryan was 
chairman of the November 8 session of 
the conference, at which Professor 
Grace MacLeod spoke on the topic, 
“Feeding the School Child.” 


Members of Professor Andrews’ course 
in Household Employment and Educa- 
tion are enjoying the privilege of hear- 
ing the following visiting lecturers this 
year: Miss Louise Stitt, Women’s Bu- 
reau, United States Department of La- 
bor; Miss Edith M. Barber, author of 
Speaking of Servants—How to Hire, 
Train, and Manage Household Em- 
ployees; Miss Cara Cook, secretary, 
New York Women’s Trade Union 
League, and a panel of household 
workers; Mrs. Shelby C. Davis, chair- 
man, National Council on Household 
Employment, and a panel of household 
employers; Dr. Amy E. Watson, execu- 
tive secretary, National Council on 
Household Employment; Mrs. Blanch 
Freedman, a member of the New York 
Bar Association; Miss Helen Good- 
speed, director of home economics, 
Philadelphia Public Schools; Dr. Mary 
Shattuck Fisher, Vassar College; and 
Dr. Mildred Fairchild, department of 
social economics, Bryn Mawr College. 


The Helen Kinne Home Economics 
Club has elected the following officers 
for the year: president, Miss Beatrice 
Coney; vice-president, Miss Martha S. 
Tupper; treasurer, Miss Mary K. Ris- 
singer; secretary, Miss Mary Anna 
Williams; historian, Miss Margaret Kel- 
ley; and Student Council representative, 
Miss Marian Louise Givens. Members 
of the Club were entertained at tea by 
the staff sponsor, Professor Earl Mc- 
Cracken, and Mrs. McCracken at their 
home on November 16. 


Members of the classes in Family Eco- 
nomics and Consumer Education were 
entertained at the home of Professor 
and Mrs. B. R. Andrews in Edgewater, 
N. J., on October 10 and 24. 
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Professor Andrews will be in charge of 
an international program on the fam- 
ily and preparedness at the National 
Conference on Family Relations to be 
held at the Park Central Hotel, New 
York, December 29 to 31. The inter- 
national program will be given Decem- 
ber 30, and will include papers from 
Argentine, Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
and the United States. This Christmas 
week program is planned in coopera- 
tion with the Home Economics Section 
of the World Federation of Education 
Associations. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Teachers College breakfast held in 
connection with the meeting of the 
Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion, in Greensboro, N. C., on Novem- 
ber 22 was well attended by former and 
present students in Business Education. 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner, as chair- 
man of the Policies Committee of 
the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions, will give 
a progress report at the annual meeting 
of the Association in Chicago on De- 
cember 29. This will be followed by 
subcommittee reports on various phases 
of the training of teachers for business 
subjects. 


Professor Forkner spoke at the New 
School for Social Research, New York 
City, on December 2. His topic was 
“Educational Changes as a Result of 
the Defense Program.” 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association in Boston 
on December 13 Professor Forkner 
will speak on the topic, “Business Edu- 
cation in Today’s Crisis.” 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Professor Clifford L. Brownell ad- 
dressed a meeting of superintendents, 
principals, and teachers of health and 
physical education at the annual meet- 
ing of the Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation on October 23. He also gave 
a talk to the junior high school prin- 
cipals and teachers of Indianapolis, and 
in Gary, Ind., spoke before the teachers 
of health and physical education. On 
November 7 he addressed the members 
of the Wisconsin State Teachers Asso- 
ciation at a meeting in Milwaukee. 


As a guest of the Connecticut State 
Teachers Association, Professor Brown- 
ell attended a meeting to honor those 
men and women in Connecticut who 
hold honor awards in the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 


On October 20 and 21 Professor Wil- 
liam L. Hughes, secretary-chairman of 
the Advisory Board to Mr. John B. 
Kelly (Assistant Director of Civilian 
Defense in Charge of Physical Fitness), 
and Professor Charles C. Wilson met 
with Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
Washington, D. C. The Board was es- 
tablished to assist Mr. Kelly in setting 
up a sound program of national physi- 
cal fitness. Professor Wilson represents 
the National Education Association. 


In the capacity of representative of the 
Eastern District, Professor Hughes met 
with the Board of Directors of the 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
on October 28 and 29. The purpose of 
the meeting was to determine the Asso- 
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ciation’s policies in relation to the gov- 
ernment’s National Program of Civilian 
Physical Fitness. 


Professor Hughes has recently been 
elected a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation in Leonia, N. J. 


Professor Josephine Rathbone talked 
before the Wellesley Club of Brooklyn 
October 7 on the topic, “Medical Serv- 
ice and Health Education in India.” At 
a meeting of the voluntary workers and 
staff of the Y.W.C.A. in Jersey City, 
N. J., Professor Rathbone talked on 
“How to Keep One’s Poise.” 


As president of the Alumnae Association 
of Wellesley College, Professor Rath- 
bone attended a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Hygiene and 
Physical Education section October 19. 


At the seventieth annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association, 
which was held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 13 to 16, Professor Wilson 
was appointed chairman of the section 
on Maternal and Child Care. 


Professor Wilson addressed the sixth 
annual Health Institute held at the 
State Teachers College in Paterson, 
N. J., on October 28. This Institute was 
sponsored by the Passaic County Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association. The 
title of Professor Wilson’s talk was 
“School Health and the Community.” 


Division V: 
Nursing Education 


Professor Lillian A. Hudson attended 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion convention in Atlantic City, N. J., 


during the week of October 13. She 
also participated in a meeting of the 
Collegiate Council of Directors of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing Courses in Atlantic 
City on October 12. 


Professor Mary E. Chayer spoke at the 
meeting of the South Carolina State 
Nurses’ Association in Charleston, S. C., 
October 10. She also took part in an In- 
stitute on School Nursing in Charles- 
ton, as well as in the Health Education 
Institute held in Atlantic City on Oc- 
tober 13. Professor Chayer participated 
in the recent survey of the Newark, 
N. J., public school system, with par- 
ticular reference to school nursing and 
health education. 


Professor Elizabeth C. Burgess ad- 
dressed the graduate nurse students at 
the University of Pittsburgh on No- 
vember 19. 


Miss Irene Bower (M.S. Western Re- 
serve University, 1930) joined the staff 
of Division V on November 1 as in- 
structor and coordinator of the Fed- 
eral Nursing Project in Public Health 
Nursing Field Work. This project has 
as its purpose to open up oppor- 
tunities for field experience for nurses 
in an official public health agency. Miss 
Bower will work mainly with the Bu- 
reau of Nursing of the New York City 
Department of Health. Another project 
subsidized by federal funds is field ex- 
perience for supervisors in public 
health nursing, provided by the Henry 
Street Visiting Nurse Service under the 
direction of Miss Leah M. Blaisdell. 


“The Investigation of Problems in 
Nursing Education” is the title of the 
most recent issue of The Nursing Edu- 
cation Bulletin (New Series, Bulletin 
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IV, September 1941), published by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. Articles on the responsibility 
of nursing educators for investigating 
their own problems, some general prin- 
ciples for the investigation of such 
roblems, and a discussion of the 
studies needed in the various areas of 
nursing education were contributed by 
Dr. Genevieve K. Bixler, Professors 
Isabel M. Stewart, Elizabeth C. Burgess, 
Maude B. Muse, Lillian A. Hudson, and 
Mary Ella Chayer, Misses Virginia 
Henderson, Marie Farrell, Dorothy 
Wilson, and Mrs. R. Louise McManus. 


The Library 


Professor Carter Alexander visited An- 
tioch College on December 4 and at- 
tended the Cleveland Conference at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on December 5 and 6. 


Office of Placement Service* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported 
by the Office of Placement Service: 


Abbott, William Morris (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of English, High School, Hunting- 
ton Station, N. Y. 

Abell, Charles H. (A.M. 1940), super- 
intendent of schools, Montville, Conn. 

Adams, Ruth F., instructor in clothing, 
Ogantz Junior College, Rydal, Pa. 

Alexander, William M. (Ph.D. 1940), as- 
sociate professor of education, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Allen, Catherine L., instructor in physi- 
cal education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Allison, Martha Wade, associate home 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
Points of work at Teachers College or any gradu- 
ate of Teachers College may register with the Of- 

f Placement Service. For initial registrations 
covering three years, no fee is charged. For in- 
a write to the Placement Office for its 


» Employment of Teachers and Adminis- 
ators. 


demonstration agent, Middlesex Extension 
Service, Concord, Mass. 

Almy, Robert, teacher of sixth grade, 
Englewood School for Boys, Englewood, 
N. J. 

Amsden, Robert L., principal of Ameri- 
can grammar and high school, vice-direc- 
tor of Ward College, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 

Angiolillo, Paul F., teacher of mathe- 
matics and English, The Oratory School, 
Summit, N. J. 

Aronsson, Dorothy (A.M. 1940), libra- 
rian, High School, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Arrowsmith, Miriam, director of admis- 
sions, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Barns, Helen V. (A.M. 1927), director 
of study, Edwin Gould Vocational School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Barr, Louise (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
kindergarten and first grade, Elmont Road 
School, Elmont, N. Y. 

Bassett, Paul A. (A.M. 1934), superin- 
tendent of schools, Patchogue, N. Y. 

Becker, Helen R. (A.M. 1940), primary 
supervisor, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Beery, Viola M. (MS. 1930), food su- 
pervisor, Colonnade Restaurant, New York 
City. 

Bergen, Catherine, instructor in chem- 
istry, State Teachers College, Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Berger, Margaret, primary teacher, Ann 
Reno Institute, New York City. 

Bieley, Miriam (A.M. 1941), art super- 
visor, Public Schools, Seaford, Del. 

Biester, Charlotte (A.M. 1939), profes- 
sor and acting head of home economics 
department, Santa Barbara State College, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Blass, John, elementary teacher, Nyack 
Junior School, Nyack, N. Y. 

Bogle, Frank P., principal, North Bangs 
Elementary School, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Borst, Zella M. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
clothing, George Washington School, 
Ridgewood, N. i 

Bortell, H. Phyllis (B.S. 1939), instruc- 
tor in science, St. John’s Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Brazill, Kathryn M. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of social studies and English, Montgomery 
Hill Junior High School, Silver Spring, 
Md. 

Brock, Wells (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
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history, English, and Spanish, Gull Hill 
School, Orleans, Mass. 

Brooks, Catherine, music and art super- 
visor, Public Schools, Closter, N. J. 

Brown, Kenneth E., instructor in mathe- 
matics, State Teachers College, Paterson, 
N. J. 

Browning, A. Katherine, director of 
physical education, All Saints School, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Buckingham, Leroy H., acting head of 
English department, Newark Academy, 
Newark, N. J. 

Butts, Mary Belle, business manager, 
Cherry Lawn School, Darien, Conn. 

Callahan, Rachel, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Haldane Central School, Cold 
Spring, N. Y. 

Carris, Henry M. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of fifth grade, Southfield School, Shreve- 
port, La. 

Chapman, Ione M. (A.M. 1928), libra- 
rian, Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 

Christie, Nina C. (A.M. 1934), art su- 

ervisor, High School, East Rutherford, 

% 

Clay, Linda Irene (A.M. 1941), elemen- 
tary music supervisor, City Schools, Roa- 
noke Rapids, N. C. 

Cobbs, Vivian Clarice (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of art and art supervisor, Dudley 
High School, Greensboro, N. C. 

Cornwell, Catharine, teacher of second 

rade, Public Schools, Roslyn Heights, 

% & 

Courtney, Elizabeth House (B.S. 1928), 
teacher of industrial arts, Fieldston Lower 
School, Riverdale, N. Y. 

Crombie, Helen, teacher of sixth grade, 
Birdseye School, Stratford, Conn. 

Crona, Gerald M., teacher of English, 
High School, Summit, N. J. 

Danner, Ruth M., teacher of home eco- 
nomics, High School, Coleman, Mich. 

Deppe, Douglas M. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of general science and mathematics, Junior 
High School, Castleton, N. Y. 

DiBiasio, Spartoco (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of general science and physical education, 
Shore High School, Euclid, Ohio. 

Dobkin, Eleanor (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of commercial subjects, Central High 
School, Huntington Station, N. Y. 

Doerr, Anna (B.S. 1941), assistant lunch 
manager of school cafeteria, St. Peters 


High School, Jersey City, N. J. 


Donlon, Callista (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
second grade, Greens Farms Elementary 
School, Westport, Conn. 

Donnan, Jane A. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of elementary grades, Post School, Quan- 
tico, Va. 

Duckles, Vincent H. (A.M. 193), 
teacher of music, High School, Bakersfield, 
Calif. 

Dudley, Essel Jean (A.M. 1938), art su- 
pervisor, Public Schools, Covington, Ky, 

Dunlap, James M., school psychologist, 
Public Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dunning, Sarah (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
art, Riverside School, New York City. 

Dykes, Mary M., teacher of fifth and 
sixth —_< Moravian College and Semi- 
nary for Women, Bethlehem, Pa. 

England, Herbert K. (A.M. 1938), prin- 
cipal, Harmony School, Phillipsburg, N J. 

Fincher, Lillian (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in home economics, Limestone College, 
Gaffney, S. C. 

Finger, Bernice R. (A.M. 1937), assist- 
ant professor of physical education, Wom- 
an’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, be el N.C. 

Finkelstein, Beatrice (M.S. 1936), in- 
structor in nutrition, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Finnegan, Charles (B.S. 1940), teacher of 
arithmetic, English, and spelling, Public 
Schools, Katonah, N. Y. 

Finter, Elizabeth (A.M. 1932), instruc- 
tor in home management, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa. 

Fish, Ellen, teacher of eighth nS Eng- 
lish, Junior High School, Cranford, N. J. 

Fisk, Mildred D. (A.M. 1928), occupa- 
tional therapist, Children’s Beach House, 
Lewes, Del. 

Fleming, Dorothy C. (A.M. 1939); 
teacher of sixth grade, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 

Flikkema, Ruth (B.S. 1940), teacher of 
third and fourth grades, Hudson River 
Country Day School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Foster, Marjorie Vann (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of seventh grade, Plandome Road 
School, Manhasset, N. Y. 

Foster, Jacob F. (A.M. 1930), instructor 
in speech, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Franks, Milford (A.M. 1931), prints 
of high school, Rancacas Valley Regional 
High School, Mount Holly, N. J. 
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